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“Make this Mildness 
and youll smoke Chesterfields | 
like | do” says - 


“Open em- Smell em - Smoke em 


Compare Chesterfield with any other cigarette 


Make your next pack Chesterfield...open 
it up...smell that milder tobacco aroma- 
no other cigarette has it. Smoke Chesterfield 
and prove what every tobacco man knows 
... tobaccos that SMELL MILDER 
-SMOKE MILDER 


AND MONA FREEMAN ENJOYING THEIR CHESTERFIELDS 
BETWEEN SHOTS WHILE FILMING “BRANDED”...PARAMOUNT’S NEW TECHNICOLOR 
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Letters to the Editors 


Pseudonyms may be used only if your letter includes your correct 
name and address. 


IRATE READER MAKES A PLEA FOR UNITY 


January 1, 1951 
To the Editors, 


AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


As a Departmental officer (with nearly five years of For- 
eign Service experience), I was very interested in the first 
part of the anonymous “Letter from Washington” in De- 
cember’s JoURNAL. But as a Departmental officer who takes 
great pride in his work, and in his experience in the Foreign 
Service, and in his many friends in that Service, I was 
greatly disappointed and disturbed by the latter paragraphs 
of that message from a young Officer of Career. 

In the first place, I do not like to consider the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of State in terms of an analysis of 
“the power structure and social strata of a foreign country.” 
Most people I know, both in and out of the Service, are not 
so precious. Nor do I like the proposition that the Depart- 
ment’s Reorganization was a sort of “October Revolution,” 
that overthrew the old privilege-loving “Aristocrats” of the 
Foreign Service, replacing them with a new and inferentially 
slightly soiled “autocracy” of Administrators. Such cute 


comparisons do far more to substantiate the charges of men | 
like Senator McCarthy than they do to honor the men and © 


women of the Department and overseas Service. 

Further, reference to the Congress as “wild tribes of 
politicians” is hardly going to create many friends or much 
good will for us on Capitol Hill. Even Congressional ad- 
mirers will be hard put to swallow that one . . . or the sub- 
sequent “. . . rather than see the barbarians (italics mine) 
fall upon the commonwealth, we should stand together and 
make the best of a situation, which. after all, isn’t so bad.” 

Whew! 

These are difficult and perilous times for all of us in the 
Department and in the Foreign Service. Let there be no 
mistake. If there is a need for unity in the Nation, there is 
certainly a pressing need for unity in the Administration’s 
Foreign Policy Branch. While understanding by all of us 
of the problems of Reorganization and personnel coopera- 
tion is of great importance, snide, or precious cuts at one 
wing of the Service or the other are not only very poor 
Public Relations—and at a time when our need for good 
Public Relations is so great—but they are hardly in keeping 
with the spirit of the Career Foreign Service. 


UNITY FIRST 


e We've heard a lot of comment on the article in question 
and no two opinions so far have matched. What do you 


think? 
FORMS AND FORMALITIES 


October 24, 1950. 
To the Editors, 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

I have the honor to invite your attention to the revised 
Page 42 of the Correspondence Handbook, recently issued 
by the Department, which contains a list of expressions de- 
scribed as “bad English (presumably ‘incorrect English’ 
is intended), overused, redundant, or colloquial” and which, 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Friendly hospitality awaits Foreign Service 
men and their families at this distinguished 
hotel in the nation’s capital. Its central loca- 
tion is convenient to the White House, em- 
bassies and government buildings. Famous 
for luxurious comfort, fine food and superb 
service, The Mayflower is the residence of 
many noted personages . . . the scene of inter- 
nationally-important events and the favorite 
meeting place of cosmopolitan society. Ex- 
clusive Men’s Bar. Gay Cocktail Lounge. 


Completely Air-Conditioned 


C. J. Mack, General Manager 
HILTON MANAGEMENT e¢ CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
(Continued from page 3) 


therefore, should be “avoided in the correspondence of the 
Department of State.” 

It is not without interest and, it is to be hoped, not with- 
out significance, that the great majority of the words and 
phrases thus officially censured (or censored) were anathe- 
ma to drafting officers of the Department and of the Foreign 
Service before the era of Great Reorganizations which be- 
gan in the autumn of 1943. Is it too much to hope that the 
banning of such innovations as Finalize, Firm up, Our Mr. 
Doe and Respondent to your letter, may be followed by the 
banning of Locals (for local employees), Deputy Chief of 
Miss‘on (for Counselor of Embassy), Consular Attache (for 
God knows what), and similar examples of. “bad English” 
to say nothing of bad taste or bad manners? 

Is it beyond the realm of possibility, Sirs, to see in 
this reform of the reforms the fine Italian hand of Blanche 
Halla and her hard working corps of guardians of proper 
usage? 

It is respectfully suggested that a small proportion of 
those prize awards that have been going to alert employees 
who suggest that someone be put in charge of mail distribu- 
tion who is supposed to know where the mail is to go, or 
that the Department correct an error in one of its own pub- 
lications, be set aside for further suggestions on the use of 
grammar and syntax from knowledgeable employees who 
are not supposed to but do know how to draft diplomatic 
correspondence. 

I am, Sirs, 

Your obedient servant, 
TIMER 
(and proud of it) 


ANOTHER RECIPE FOR RETIREMENT 


November 3, 1950. 
To the Editors, 


AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


Having read in your publication several suggestions by 
Foreign Service Officers regarding occupation after retire- 
ment, I was struck by the idea that it might be interesting 
to some to hear the story of my good fortune and activity, 
since it might guide an occasional man in the Service to 
prepare for something similar. 

Brought up in New Mexico, a State where “digs” (archae- 
ological excavations) were almost always in progress, I had 
long been interested in archaeology; in later years I was 
appointed to the Managing Board of the School of Ameri- 
can Research. On each home leave, it was gratifying to 
visit Santa Fe and talk to Dr. E. L. Hewett, the Director 
and founder of the School and of the Museum of New 
Mexico. 

As several of my assignments were in countries of archae- 
ological importance, it was a great pleasure to have visits 
from members of the staff of any museum. I remember es- 
pecially one from Dr. Hewett himself while I was Chief of 
Mission in Quito. As a result of the Doctor’s visit and 
after inspecting several excavations, one in particular, at 
Ibarra, he arranged with the Government for one of his 
proteges to make an archaeological survey of Ecuador. Of 
course, all this elevated a hobby of mine to a point of ma- 
jor interest. My next post being Guatemala, a mecca of 
research in ancient Central American civilizations, I was 
kept in close touch with scientists from all over the world, 
though I never realized where this interest might eventually 
lead me. 

After retiring under provisions of the Foreign Service 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Speed, Efficiency, 
Dependability 


Speed, efficiency, dependability —these 
are the characteristics which mark 
Grace Line shipping service between the 
Americas. Because Grace Line’s long 
experience has built a sure understand- 
ing of the requirements of this trade. . . 
because Grace Line appreciates the 
importance of commerce between the 
nations of our hemisphere . . . shippers 
and travelers alike have learned to place 
full confidence in Grace Line ships and 
Grace Line service. 


Regular Direct American Flag 
Passenger and Freight Services 
between the Americas 


Between New York, Atlantic Ports and N.W.L., 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Canal Zone, 
Ecuador, Peru (Bolivia), Chile. 


Between U. S. Pacific Ports and Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama and West Coast of South America. 


For detailed information address 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York 


Agents and offices in all principal cities 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
(Continued from page 5) 


Act, Mrs. Long and I spent a few months in the East, then 
came to Santa Fe in 1946, and did the usual fixing up of a 
new home—remodeling and building—which most of us 
dream of before going on to retired pay. A year of that left 
me short of money, and I was most eager for a really sig- 
nificant task. 


Dr. S. G. Morley, who had succeeded Dr. Hewett as Di- 
rector of the Museum activities here, called on me occasion- 
ally to assist him, especially in connection with the prepara- 
tion of his book, The Ancient Maya, and with problems of 
administration. Then, after his unfortunate and sudden 
death, I was named to succeed him. 

Of course, the first few months brought a good many 
headaches, but things straightened out and I had time to 
explore larger and broader interests for our group of ac- 
tivities. Here I want to say that the Museum of New Mexico 
consists of four separate buildings; the Palace of the 
Governors, the Art Gallery, the Hall of Ethnology, and the 
Laboratory of Anthropology. This last had been given by 
John D. Rockefeller; the School of American Research se- 
lects the Director for all the activities of the Museum. The 
staff members, well prepared for their several assignments, 
stimulated by pride of accomplishment, made up an har- 
monious group interested in progress. 

In the fall of 1948, I had an opportunity to call on Miss 
Florence Dibell Bartlett in Chicago, to discuss some items 
she had loaned our Museum. Our meeting gave us both an 
opportunity to talk over art in general and the Museum of 
New Mexico in particular. Miss Bartlett, an international 
authority on folk art, knows Santa Fe well; she then owned 
a ranch thirty-three miles north of Santa Fe and had spent 
much time there. 


What Miss Bartlett particularly wanted to explore was a 
way to utilize her ranch as a museum to house her own and 
other valuable folk art collections. After many conferences 
and much thought, it was deemed impractical to turn the 
ranch into a museum, but instead of that idea, a proffer 
was made of a site near the Laboratory of Anthropology. 
This elevation commands a three-way view of the Rocky 
Mountain Ranges that surround Santa Fe. The dramatic 
scope of the panorama appealed to Miss Bartlett’s love of 
beauty and she accepted it. And now, after two years of 
discussion, planning, and consideration of every factor cal- 
culated to make it perfect, authorization has been given to 
proceed with construction of the attractive, new museum 
which should be finished during the first half of 1951. It 
is to be called the Museum of International Folk Art, the 
first of its kind in the world. 


The inference to be drawn is this: develop a hobby early. 


in your career based upon a compelling interest. with an 
eye to utilizing it possibly as an occupation later on in life. 

Now, Miss Bartlett’s international idea was a natural for 
me, as another of my hobbies, since 1913, has been Ameri- 
can schools abroad, and interchange of professors and stu- 
dents. In my case, the folk art angle furnishes the vehicle for 
almost unlimited exchanges with foreign lands likely to 
produce intellectual interplay on relatively non-controversial 
subjects. 

Sincerely yours, 


Boaz Lone. 
(Continued on page 9) 


JOURNAL GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS. Your family and vour 
friends are also interested in the Service. Send them the Jour- 
nal as a gift. Our special gift rate for members of the Asso- 
ciation is only $3.00 a year. 
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(nvestments... 


Francis I. duPont & Co. offers its experience and 
facilities to assist investors throughout United States 
and in foreign lands. 
Among the services available to you: 
@ Analyses of your present investments in view of 
teday’s changing world conditions 


@ Special Research Reports on specific securities in which 
you might be interested. 


If you would like a copy of our free booklet “Opening 
An Account”—for new or experienced investors—write 
today to Department AF. No cost or obligation. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Members New York Stock EXcHANGE AND OTHER 
PRINCIPAL SECURITY AND COMMODITY 
Offices from coast to coast 


LORD & TAYLOR’s 


Personal Shopping Service 


is available to you gratis 


Our trained personnel will shop for you and 
is thoroughly conversant with the routines 
of sending items by diplomatic pouch or via 
U.S. Despatch Agent. If you shop in person, 
ask for Mrs. Paulus Prince Powell, who has 
lived abroad for years; or for Mrs. Katherine 
Bensabat, whose specialty is Latin America. 


Lord & Taylor, 424 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 18 * Wisconsin 7-3300 
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First choice of ALL the Americas! 


RCA is proud to welcome Mexico, 
Cuba, and Brazil—their great audi- 
ence, and their great creative talents 
—into the family of RCA Television. 
The first stations to bring video pro- 
grams to Mexico, Cuba, and Brazil 
are completely RCA equipped. 


In the United States of America, 
the great majority of television sta- 
tions have installed RCA transmit- 
ters and associated equipment. RCA 
is the first choice of a// the Americas. 


Television, the new teacher, is 
helping to train and to educate, as 
well as to entertain. 

Your RCA Distributor will be 
glad to keep you fully informed on 


*Under construction 


RCA television and its great possi- 
bilities in the economy and the cul- 
ture of your country. 


RCA salutes Latin America’s 
pioneers in television: 


BRAZIL 
PRF3TV—Emissoras Associadas 
Sdo Paulo 


CUBA 
Union Radio, Havana 
CMQ—Havana 
Telenews Co., Alonso, S.A* Havana 


MEXICO 
XHTV—Television de Mexico, S.A., 
Mexico, D.F. 


RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA BUILDING 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 


More than a million RCA TV Receivers 
are in use in homes in the U.S.A. 


RCA television receivers inherit the manu- 
facturing and design experience poured by 
RCA into the more than 1,000,000 RCA 
television sets now in use in the U.S.A. More 
than 20 years of experience and $50,000,000 
in video research have made RCA quality 
and performance the finest in television. 


World Leader in Radio... First in Sound . . . First in Television 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
(Continued from page 7) 


APTITUDE TESTS FOR SERVICE WIVES 


November 24, 1950 
To the Editors, 


AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


Let me speak of the wives in the Foreign Service. 

lhe Foreign Service is one of the few jobs in which the 
husband and the wife take an equal part in representing and 
working for the United States abroad. Theirs is a joint 
enterprise in which both partes are directly responsible for 
affecting public opinion vis a vis the United States. They 
are called upon not only to entertain foreigners and Ameri- 
cans living and travelling abroad, but may also be of defi- 
nite assistance in helping their husbands in the field through 
their own knowledge or resourcefulness. It is a unique posi- 
tion for wives to be in and a challenge at the same time. 

If the adage “wives play such an important part in the 
career of a Foreign Service officer” be true, then why not 
have a form of examination for the wife, either written or 
oral or both, so that the Foreign Service Examining Board 
might have on record information as to her capabilities, 
assets and potential suitability before the officer is accepted 
into the Service. I suggest that these examinations be made 
by a board which would include Foreign Service wives who 
had served with their husbands in the field. 

True there are annual fitness reports which in many cases 
refer to the wives and which serve as a check-up, but that 
is when the officer is already in the service. I personally 
feel that with some record or test given before leaving Wash- 
ington a two-fold purpose could be accomplished at the 
same time. 

To begin with, the Foreign Service Examining Board 
could find out if the wife is really interested in living out- 
side the country, if she speaks a foreign language or has 
an interest in learning one, if she has some knowledge in 
another specialized field which might help her husband’s 
particular work, if she is informed on current problems, on 
American history and geography. From the wife’s point of 
view such an examination would give her a more concrete 
idea of her own suitability and interests, and also of what 
might be expected of her. 

Why not have provision set up in the Foreign Service 
Institute where classes be given for wives in foreign lan- 
guages, in American history, in current international prob- 
lems? — Basic, short-term courses which the wives be re- 
quired to attend before examination if they don’t feel 
capable of passing. 

Being the wife of a Foreign Service officer is far more 
than just being a housewife. Living abroad in many cases 
offers enormous opportunities for study and inquiry which 
may prove purely self-informative or as supplementary in- 
formation coordinated or related to the husband’s career. 
If she doesn’t take advantage of such opportunities when 
presented, she’s wasting a chance many wives outside of the 
service don’t have. The wife who constantly longs to be 
back in her “home town,” who finds travelling or living 
gypsy fashion distasteful, who finds the life isn’t suited to 
her temperament or to her ambitions shouldn’t be allowed 
in in the first place. In the long run she will only jeopardize 
or retard her husband’s career. 

Granted a preliminary examination couldn’t tell all, I 
feel that it would be an attempt to prepare not only the 
Foreign Service Examining Board, but also the wives for 
what is in the offing. The combined life and work of the 
Foreign Service career, let me emphasize, is not merely a 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Bankins 
He adquarters 


In the Center of 
State Department Activities 


With our West End Office conveniently 
located in the center of State Department 
activities, at 17th and G Streets, N.W., it has 
long been the privilege of The Washington 
Loan And Trust Company to assist countless 
Foreign Service officers and personnel. Now, 
as always, we invite you to avail yourself of 
the complete banking services we offer. 


Our Main Office, too, is desirably located in 
the heart of Washington’s business district 
at 9th and F Streets, N. W. 


Whatever your financial requirements, we 
welcome your inquiry at either office and the 
opportunity to serve you. 


Checking Accounts e Savings Accounts 
Collateral Loans 
Insurance Policy Loans 
Personal Loans e New Auto Loans 


Complete Trust Service 


Complete Real Estate Service 
Loans e Insurance e Management 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


F Street at 9th, N.W. 17th Street at G, N. W. 


Alfred H. Lawson, President 


MEMBER: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Reserve System 
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Around the clock, around the 
world! Right now, at least 65 
PAA planes are in the air—flying 
the international trade routes. 


PAA planes are 


always in the air! 


@ When you are on your next Pan American flight—think for 
a moment of your Clipper’s double life. 


Like all of Pan American’s vast Clipper fleet, it is ready for 
immediate civilian or military duty. An average of 65 PAA planes 
are always in the air...scores more are mobilized on the flight 
line. Clippers can help instantly because they are flexible air power 
—ready for war, even in the midst of peacetime operations. 


The World’s Most Experienced Airline System flies to 83 
lands on six continents around the world. In fact, Pan American 
flies more than twice as many double-decked “Strato” Clippers* 
on world routes as any other airline. 


“Strato”’ Clippers are especially valuable in emergencies 
because they can carry more men and material than any other 
type of airline plane. Clippers and their crews add so much to 
America’s air strength because of Pan American’s long 
experience on international air routes. Again in 1950, as in 
all previous years, more people crossed the Atlantic by Pan 
American than by any other airline. — «trade mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FAN AMERICAN Wortp AIRWAYS 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
(Continued from page 9) 


job, but a calling. By well-thought out examinations those 
who are not basically fitted could be checked off. 
FoREIGN SERVICE WIFE. 


The following leter was enclosed in a note to the JOURNAL 
from FSO Robert Newbegin with the thought that it would 


interest our Foreign Service readers. 


THE FOUNDATION FOR INDEPENDENT 

EDUCATION, INC. 
A Charitable Corporation 

220 CLARENDON STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 

Trustees 

HELEN TEMPLE CooKE 

Bishop Henry K. SHERRILL 

Myron S. VINCENT 

Mrs. Rozert H. Gross 

Hart FessENDEN 

BENTON Curtis 

Vircinia B. Hices 

November 22, 1950 

Dear Mr. Newbegin: 

As an alumnus of Yale, you can appreciate the value of 
an independent school education. Undoubtedly you know, 
too, that there are many parents who would like to send 
their children to private schools but feel that they cannot 
do it without some assistance. 

This Foundation was established to try and help people 
in that position by offering partial scholarships to boys and 
girls of unusual character and ability. Its policy is unique 
in that it a‘ms to assist those who want to go to elementary 
school, college preparatory school or junior college. It 
does not offer scholarships to four-year co!lege students. 

Awards are based on the results of competitive examina- 
tions as well as on the evidence of financial need and the 
personal qualities of the individual. More emphasis is 
placed on qualities of character and leadership than on 
scholastic ability. The choice of a school, whether day or 
boarding, is left entirely to the parents. Foundation scholar- 
ships are outright grants and need not be repaid. 

If you know of parents who might be interested in the 
Foundation’s help, won’t you tell us about them at your 
earliest convenience? 


BENTON CurTIS 


LATEST CHANGES IN STATION IN THE FOREIGN 


NAME POST FROM POST TO TITLE 

Abercrombie, Ellabeth Seoul Lisbon Mail & Rec. 
Superv. 

Andersen, Myrtle M. Copenhagen Cairo FSss 

Ash, John L. Tehran Nicosia FSs 

Bady, Jack Harding Vienna Veracruz Cons. Off. VC 

Bailey, E. Tomlin Munich Department FS: Insp. 

Bandoni, Joseph P. Manila Birmingham Cons. Off VC 

Berger, Samuel D. London Department Fso 

Black, Yarber L. Paris Baghdad Fss 

Blumhagen, Roland R Department Vienna Fss 

Bond, Ava. Copenhagen Tokyo FSss 

Bosetti, Goria E. Department Athens Fss 

Braaten, David G. Department Paris FSs 

Brady, William A. Salonika London Fac. Lia. Off 
IBD 

Brennan, Francis J Paris London FSS 

Brown, Joan H. Department Fravkfort Fss 

Brown, Robert Y. Department Kingston Prin. Off-CG 

Carter, Thomas T. Bern Paris Econ. Off-Civil 
Air 

Clark, Virginia F. Istanbul Department FSS 


(Continued on page 56) 
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YOU CAN SHOP IN NEW YORK CITY 
through my 
PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


Conversant with sending through diplomatic pouch or 
United States Despatch Agent. 


Bridal Gowns and Accessories 
Arrow Shirts—Ties and Underwear 
Wearing Apparel for Men, Women and Chi'‘dren 


Home Furnishings and Table Delicacies 
Orders of all Description Filled Prompitly. 


MISS E. J. TYNER 


Windsor Tower — 5 Tudor City Place — Room 915 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Oregon 9-5176 Murray Hill 9-3100 
Cable Address: Tynerpoil 


Kindergarten through 9th Grade 


WHEREVER you may be stationed, 
Calvert “School-at-Home” Courses 
can provide, by mail, a sound, 
modern education for your child. 
Easy-to-follow lessons. No teaching experience is needed. 
Expert guidance by Calvert teachers available. 


All books and supplies provided. Calvert Courses are 
widely used by State Department families. Fundamentals 
are emphasized to assure a thorough elementary educa- 
tion. Children all over the world have been educated 
by the Calvert method. Unique new Crafts Course. 


Start any time. Calvert-taught pupils often receive 
advanced standing on entering other schools. Send 
coupon for free catalog. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


130 W. Tuscany Road Baltimore 10, Md. 
Send me full information about Calvert Home-Study Courses. 


Child's age 


ll 
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SERVICE grade : 
Wouldn't you rather 
GOFF OUF NOSES: 


YOUR MONEY 
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a you operate trucks, off-the-highway equipment, or 

just a passenger car you want dependable tire service at 
lowest cost. With Firestone Tires — made for any road, load, or 
condition of service, you can enjoy the longest wear at lowest cost 
per mile — or kilometer — plus the priceless ingredient of safety 
which is inherent in every Firestone Tire.* 


The famous Firestone Gum-Dipping process—now improved 
to give you a much stronger cord body; new exclusive tread com- 
pounding; Safti-Sured construction in passenger tires and Duraflex 
construction in heavy duty tires are worth at least 25% more to 
you. And Firestone exclusive tread designs — each engineered for 
its special type of service — assure you of getting the right tire 
for the job. With all these advantages, plus the skill and know-how 
developed during more than fifty years of Firestone service, you 
can be assured that with Firestone you get the most for your 
money in long wear and safety. See your nearest Firestone dealer 
for your tire requirements. 

* Firestone Tires and Tubes are manufactured in plants located in Argentina, 


Brazil, Canada, England, India, New Zealand, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the United States. 


Ordinary Life Protector 
Tube 


irestone 


FIRESTONE A blowout is harmless 


LIFE PROTECTOR with Firestone Life Pro- 
tectors. Patented safety 
SAFETY TUBES valve retains 24 of the 


TAKE THE DANGER air in the inner chamber 
OUT OF BLOWOUTS = should the outer tube fail. 
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SINGAPORE 
HABANA 
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ROME 
TOKYO 


LOURENCO MARQUES 


BANGKOK 


CAIRO 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


N G T O N 


HABANA 
TANGIER THE HAGUE 


Regional Conferences 1950 


By Atrrep H. Lovet, Jr., FSO 


The year 1950 has presented the United States with more 
problems calling for the development of new policies or 
modifications of old than any other year of “peace” in our 
history. Much of this adjustment of policy has been the 
subject of discussion at the twelve * regional conferences 
held by the Department during the same year, and it would 
seem opportune to examine briefly the background and 
significance of the regional conference at its present stage 
of development. 

Conferences such as the Bangkok Regional Conference of 
United States Envoys are the final stage of the application 
of a technique of regional coordination and consultation 
which has been developed in the Department over the 
course of a great many years. The technique, in its simplest 
application, brings two officers into conversation seeking a 
solution of a problem, includes the staff meeting within the 
unit, leads to the staff meetings between divisions, develops 
into the formal country conference which brings Washing- 
ton and the field together, and reaches its apogee in the 
regional conference. 

The technique is a device to promote the formulation of 
policy—a settled or definite course or method to be fol- 
lowed by our Government in its relations as a world power 
within the limits imposed by rapidly changing world con- 
ditions and the policies of other nations. At the same time. 
this technique seeks to coordinate the management and ad- 
ministration of policies, on the sound theory that a policy 
is no better than its implementation. 


What Makes a Technique Successful 


The events of 1950 have been a severe proving ground 
and it seems reasonable in evaluating the technique not to 
require it to produce policy which was generally conceded 
to be successful. The test is rather whether regional co- 
ordination and consultation provides for full presentation 
of facts which affect our foreign relations and for full rep- 
resentation of every interest which may be affected by 
policies adopted in the light of the facts presented. If the 
technique consistently meets these two requirements, it 


*Habana, January 18-20; Singapore, February 12-22; Bangkok, 
February 13-15; Lourenco Marques, February 27-March 2; Rio de 
Janeiro, March 1-3; Cairo, March 7-11; Rome, March 22-24; Tokyo, 
April 1722; Paris, May 22-25; Tangier, October 2-7; Habana, Oc- 
tober 16-20; The Hague, October 18-20. 
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would appear to be sound, even though the policy produced 
does not always prove successful. 

If the regional conference is the highest application of 
this technique, we can perhaps trace its workings by seeing 
what lies behind the suave announcement given the press 
that “officials of the United States Government from Wash- 
ington and posts in South and East Asia will attend a con- 
ference in Tokyo from April 17 through 22 to discuss 
trade and related problems affecting the Far East. The 
conference is, in general, similar in purpose to meetings of 
American officials held periodically in various other regions 
of the world.” How do these officials find themselves on a 
six-day merry-go-round in Tokyo, who gets the brass ring. 
and why isn’t that announced in the press? 


How It Begins 


The story begins in the Department of State, in the august 
alphabet of organization which identifies some fifty separate 
offices under the Secretary, each charged with responsibility 
for operating some aspect of the foreign relations of the 
United States. These offices, with their divisions, branches 
and units, are designed to promote the policies of the United 
States Government in relations with foreign governments, 
either through representatives of those governments in 
Washington or through our Foreign Service. Almost any 
one of these offices or any post in the Foreign Service can 
note, in the course of its day-to-day operations, some’ point 
at which American policy in respect to the problem at hand 


Holder of a Master's degree from 
the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Alfred?H. Lovell, Jr., 
has been in,.#he Foreign Service 
since His posts include 
Montreal, Quebec, Bogota, War- 
saw and Paris. He has been in 
Washington since July 1949 and 
is assigned “to the Office of Con- 
sular Affairs. 
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is deficient, or unclear, or unproductive of the desired re- 
sult. As evidence of inadequacies of policy accumulates in 
the office primarily responsible for relations with a given 
area of the world, and as the efforts of that office to meet 
the requirements of policy fall short of success, the need 
for a change in objectives or in methods is gradually estab- 
lished. 

The responsible Regional Bureau, with some difficulties 
noted, then sets out to find more, and invites every inter- 
ested area of the government to submit a list of topics on 
which Washington and the field should consult to see 
whether more effective action is possible and whether the 
difficulties or inadequacies noted by the field and the De- 
partment can be resolved. 

A master list of topics is then assembled, including not 
only topics suggested by the Department and the Foreign 
Service but also those suggested by more than 45 Depart- 
ments, agencies, bureaus and offices outside the Depart- 
ment of State which participate in or are affected by the 
conduct of foreign relations. At a rough estimate, the dis- 
cussion of these problems at a conference would engage a 
hundred men for a hundred days, and the next step is to 
compress the list, to consolidate the topics and to arrive 
at the basic problems. No bon vivant on a rigid diet ever 
suffered more than the officers charged with reducing the 
swollen mass of topics to a tightly knit agenda for discus- 
sion. Warnings of grave consequences reverberate in smoke- 
filled rooms as advocates of widely varying interests present 
their cases for inclusion on the agenda. 

General agreement must finally be achieved if only be- 
cause the date set months before for the conference is 
fast approaching, and assignments are made of the task 
of preparing in written form a summary of the informa- 
tion available on each item of the agenda. This job is 
shared by all interested offices in Washington and in the 


Diplomatic conferences have changed a lot since this Consular Con- 
vention at Lucerne, July 3 & 4, 1922. 


Ist Row—L. to R. C. G. Ingram, Havre; Charge d'Affaires Lane, 
Berne; Mr. Hengstler, Chief of the Consular Bureau, Washington; C. 
G. Murphy, Zurich, Secretary of Legation Wilson, Berne; C. Willrich, 
St. Gall; H. Byington, Naples; C. Murphy, Lucerne. 


2nd Row—C. Haskell, Geneva; C. Hayes, Berne; C. Holland, Basel; 
V. C. Husik, Zurich; V. C. Wilkinson, Zurich; V. C. Allen, Zurich. 


3rd Row—Treasury Attache Vaiden, St. Gall; V. C. Macatee, Geneva; 
V. C. Mathee, Zurich; Clerk Probst, Basel. 


Top Row—V. C. Fleming, Basel; Clerk De Courcy, Geneva; V. C. Dex- 
ter, Lausanne. 


Courtesy C. 


Porter Kuykendall 


field. The particular value of this process lies in the com- 
plete review it entails of both fact and policy. These 
written statements are circulated in Washington, often in 
several drafts, with comment or amendment invited from 
wide areas of the Government. It is a ponderous process, 


‘ but the result is that a final written record is produced sum- 


marizing everything that is known to our Government on 
our political, economic, informational, consular or admin- 
istrative policy in respect to the area involved. Field posts 
have meanwhile gone through the same process on a from- 
where-I-sit basis. 


Stocktaking of Both Policy and Personnel 


With the springs of information along the Potomac 
drained, the burden now falls upon budget officers in the 
various Departments. These worthies disgorge their treas- 
ure and a selection is made of spokesmen at the approach- 
ing conference. This is an interesting interlude in the De- 
partment of State as it frequently involves illuminating dis- 
cussion of professional and personal qualifications. The 
interlude ends with a flurry of shots, tickets, and hastily- 
packed suitcases. 

The stage is now set: the actors have assembled in the 
wings and, presumably, know their lines. A typical agenda 
will commence with a discussion of the political situation 
in the region and will probably conclude with a discussion | 
of administrative matters and personnel problems. 

The actual conduct of the conference usually falls into 
one of two patterns: either all of the conferees attend all 
of the sessions, or the conference is divided into working 
units and then considers the reports of its units at a 
final session. Most delegates prefer the first approach 
since it is extremely difficult to consider policy in any func- 
tional field without also considering possible reactions in 
other functional fields. 

Experience in 1950 indicates that coverage of the agenda 
in the three to six days allotted is an arduous task. The 
Assistant Secretary presiding at the typical conference holds 
distinguished noses firmly to the grindstone, sessions run 
overtime, and discussion of the issues goes well into the 
night. The conference, as we have noted, brings together 
the best informed officers available. On the basis of their 
information, it is their task to determine what is desirable 
and possible in the relations between the United States 
and the countries of the region under discussion. The 
give and take between the desirable and the possible, the 
advancement of one interest before another, the considera- 
tion of the probable results of one course of action as op- 
posed to the alternative, is the daily task of these officials. 


Report—and Results 


The months of preparation and the hectic days of the 
actual conference result in a final report of the conference 
approved by a majority of the delegates. At the best, the 
conference will produce a new policy, or modify or con- 
firm existing policy, which, when implemented, successfully 
advances American interests. 

The regional conference, and the technique of which it 
is a part, is not, however, an infallible device for combining 
the desirable and the possible in a delicious malted milk 
acceptable to Americans as a nation. If we live in an im- 
perfect world, it is highly likely that the desirable may not 
be possible, that the conference can only define for our 
Government's guidance the extent and probable consequence 
of the imperfections with which we must deal. The confer- 
ence can easily produce more problems than it solves, but 
the result is still positive in that the ostrich’s head has 
been pulled out of the sand and he must face reality. In 
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Ist Row—L. to R. FSO Elmer E. Yelton, Tangier; FSO Andrew C. 
Lynch, Tripoli; FSO Gordon Mattison, Cairo; FSO Edwin Plitt, Ameri- 
can Diplomatic Agent, Tangier; Asst. Secy. George C. McGhee, NEA; 


Samuel K. C. Kopper, NEA; Charles F. Pick, NEA; FSO Frederick D. 
Sharp, Tangier. 


2nd Row—(kneeling) Mrs. Ruth Sloan, NEAP; FSO Richard P. Bu- 
trick, Director General of the Foreign Service; Samuel Gorlitz, ED; 
FSO Thomas H. Lockett, Algiers; Leo Werts, Dept. of Labor. 


3rd Row—FSO John A. Bovey, Casablanca; FSS Edwin L. Smith, Tan- 
gier; FSO Bolard More, Benghazi; Miss Ruth Terrence, DRN; Vernon 
McKay, UNA; FSO Elmer H. Bourgerie, NAF; Captain Serpell Patrick 
USN, Dept. of Defense; William D. Wright, OOF; FSO John H. Ma- 
donne, Casablanca; FSO John Jeregan, Tunis; FSO Edward Mulcahy, 
Asmara; Harry Price, ECA; FSR Joseph Frank, Algiers; FSO Rupert 
Lloyd, Paris; FSO John Utter, Paris; FSO Robert H. McBride, Rabat; 
FSO John Plakias, Dakar. 


4th Row—FSS Rollie White, Cairo; FSO Alexander J. Davit, Tangier; 
FSS Bernard Steele, Tangier; John Edwards; Col. Robert |. Stack, Tan- 
gier; FSO John Sabini, Tunis; FSO Joseph J. Jova, Tangier; Norman 
Burns, NEA; Glen Warnock, Dept. of Labor. 


any case, the conference either produced, modified or con- 
firmed policies and practices. 

The importance of the technique, however, lies in the 
fact that our policy is no longer conceived principally in 
relation to the sovereignty of Prince or Potentate but is 
designed to operate throughout an area as a response to 
realities of political and economic life which appear to de- 
mand consistent and similar treatment. The formulation 
of this policy has required every interested segment of the 
executive branch of the government to review the infor- 
mation available to it and to consider the interests it rep- 
resents in the light of our relations with a given area. In 
a world where the old certainties and fundamentals seem 
to have vanished, regional cooperation and consultation is 
a continuous process and is sufficiently flexible to respond 
quickly to changed conditions. 


Supported by Congress and Budget Bureau 


It should be noted that the Department, in developing 
and increasing use of this technique, has had the con- 
sistent support and stimulation of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Congress. This support is indeed essential, because 
the regional conference, like so many good things, comes 
high. At a rough guess, it costs from $5.00 to $10.00 per 
minute of conference time to inform, equip, and assemble 
around a table 15 to 50 officials representing 10 or 20 
foreign posts and half a dozen government departments and 
agencies. On the credit side, it seems highly likely that 
an effort to exchange the same information by cable, includ- 
ing time consumed in typing, encyphering and processing, 
would cost far more and could not, for obvious reasons. 
achieve the same result. 

The regions with which we deal are already large, in 
the widespread effects of the problems with which we deal. 
It would seem to be a safe prediction that the regions of 
the future will be larger rather than smaller. Recent ex- 
perience indicates the need for at least two changes in the 
conduct of regional conferences. First, more time should 
be allowed officers from the field to confer on individual 
problems with officers of the host post and visiting officials 
from Washington. It has been suggested that this can best 
be accomplished by holding the conference meetings only 
in the mornings, leaving the afternoons free for individual 
consultations. To complete the agenda under these cir- 
cumstances would require a longer conference schedule— 
for example five days instead of three. 

Second, greater opportunity and encouragement must be 
afforded to “field” officers to participate in the oral dis- 
cussions at the conference table. At many conferences a 
pattern seems to develop of field officers listening day after 
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day while officers from Washington and the host mission 
hold forth interminably on matters of high policy, often 
approaching the stratosphere. which have little discernible 
application to the problems of the field posts. This, of 
course, is not the result intended by officers of the Depart- 
ment or the host Embassy, but the application of rigid 
schedules does seem to tend to this end. Fortunately both 
officers of the Department and of the host missions are 
aware of this problem and will endeavor to stimulate field 
officers to greater participation. Field officers, for their 
part, should show more initiative in speaking up on their 
problems at conferences and in endeavoring to keep the dis- 
cussion out of non-productive channels. 


FOREIGN SERVICE RESIGNATIONS 
FSS & FSR 


Addis, Robert L. 
Asher, Robert E. 
Baldridge, Letitia K. 
Blandin, Mary C. 
Bloodhart, Cleo C. 
Bloom, Janet C. 
Boucher, Vada 
Brockman, James F. 
Carroll, Charles 
Chalut, Lillian 

Clark, Doris Eileen 
Clark, Kathryn L. 
Coan, John R. 

Cole, Jean G. 

Connor, Francis J. 
Cressall, Aline R. 
Dart, Eugenie L. 
DeAtley, Elizabeth R. 
DeLong, Vaughn R. 
Detwiler, Alvin C. 
Dominek, Ann A. 
Douglas, William B.—Retirement 
Ellinger, Regina M. 
Englund, Eric 
Erickson, Bernard V. 
Farrell, Donald L. 
Fickett, Lester C. 
Flynn, Walter J. 
Furnas, Howard E. 
Gage, Mildred H. Foreman 
Gavin, Margaret Beam 
Gebhart, W. F. Davis 
Ginsburg, Carl 
Gonzalez, Virginia M. 
Goodwin, William Lee 
Gould, Mary L. 

Gray, Sarah Broadbent 
Gruza, Lawrence E. 
Hamilton, Evelyn Aquaro 
Hanna, Roy I. 
Hemingway, Leicester C. 
Hogge, Mary Alice 


Hull, Dayton W. 
Jacobs, William R., Jr. 
Jago, John W. 

Jellum, Edith B. 
Jones, Judson C. 
Kelly, Patricia Anne 
Larson, Linea E. 

Lee, Robert 
Macomber, Mabel Eva 
Maier, Laura M. 
McGuire, Shirley Anne 
McLain, Chester A. 
Metzgen, Madeleine O. M. 
Mills, Alice M. 

Mintz, Earl F. 
Molster, John S. 
Morey, Charles R. 
Morris, Edwin Elizabeth 
Myers, Thomas R. 
Pelletier, Anita M. S.. 
Pemberton, Katherine 
Pendleton, Dorothy J. 
Prisco, Joseph C. 
Puntenney, Wilda J. 
Rafferty, William A. 
Rawlings, Joyce G. 
Renick, Charles M. 
Rogow, Howard A. 
Ryan, William W. 
Schoeten-sack, Clare V. 
Schneider, Doris E. 
Schrouf, Don H. 
Schwerin, William Fred. 
Sexton, George Walter 
Share, William E. 
Stebbins, Frances L. 
Stegner, Donald W. 
Steinbach, Don A. 
Thomas, June Diana 
Trbovich, Robert L. 
True, Ralph O., Jr. 
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It is unlikely that the world will confuse The Hague Con- 
vention with The Hague Conference. Nevertheless, the An- 
nual Conference of Administrative Officers held at The 
Hague October 18-20, 1950, is worthy of note, representing 
as it does further evidence of progress in Foreign Service 
administration. 

The Conference was organized under the auspices of the 
Bureau of European Affairs, and had as its objective the 
examination of broad aspects of selected management prob- 
lems and the development of positive recommendations with 
respect to them. It was attended by nearly all of the Ad- 
ministrative Officers of the European Missions and a small 
group of Departmental officers including Walter K. Scott. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Administration, Haywood P. 
Martin, Director of Personnel. William D. Wright, Director 
of the Office of Operating Facilities, Arthur G. Stevens. 
Executive Director, EUR, who served as Chairman. 

The agenda was established on the basis of suggestions 
submitted by the Missions, and covered administrative de- 
velopments in the Department and the field, personnel prob- 
lems, decentralization, regionalization, administration be- 
hind the iron curtain, budgeting. special programs and se- 
curity. It was the Chairman’s desire that this conference be 
by and for the Administrative officers and accordingly it 
was organized with a view to avoiding “speeches” and as- 
suring that every officer participated. Discussion of each 
subject on the agenda was initiated by an officer selected 
for his familiarity with the subject. He was followed by a 
panel of officers who took up more detailed phases of the 
topic. The session then became an open forum during which 
each officer could express his views. 

By exerting a combination of good humor and _ the 
authority of the Chair, Mr. Stevens managed to hold the 
Conference to the agenda subject and schedule. with a few 
amusing exceptions. 

The stimulating welcome address by Ambassador Chapin, 
the Conference host, clearly indicated that he was no less 
aware of the problems of Foreign Service Administration 
today than when he was the Director General, successfully 
advocating the Foreign Service Act of 1946 and the initia- 
tion of the Administrative Officer Program. That his views 
clearly reflected the present-day thinking of the Administra- 
tive officers was evident in the discussions which followed. 

The Ambassador was of the opinion that the concept 
of Foreign Service administration had been cast at too low 
a level and that the Service and the Department had too 
often failed to recognize the importance of good administra- 
tion in order to have effective substantive foreign policy. 

Among the several fields where improvement is needed, 
the Ambassador referred to necessity for control by the 
Chief of Mission of special programs. revision of the For- 
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eign Service Act of 1946 to meet the requirements of an 
expanded, amalgamated Service, the maintenance of the 
selection-out system, and better understanding between ofh- 
cers regarding the problems encountered in the substantive 
and administrative branches. 

While noting that administration of the Foreign Service 
had come a long way in the last five years, the Ambassador 
warned that it has still a long way to go. In the world as 
it exists today, he said, anything that can be done to im- 
prove the quality and effectiveness of the American Foreign 
Service is of the utmost importance. In view of the vital 
role of the American Foreign Service in world affairs, the 
Ambassador concluded, it is not too much to say that the 
calibre of its administration will have a very real effect upon 
future generations throughout the world. 

The spontaneous standing ovation which the Ambassador 
received demonstrated the appreciation of the group for 
a sincere and challenging address, and for many it was 
also a tribute to a man who has done so much to improve 
the Foreign Service. 

Following the Ambassador’s address, the Conference 
settled down to its task. It was soon evident that free ex- 
pression of opinion was in order and that searching ques- 
tions by the Administrative officers received straight and 
unequivocal answers from the Departmental officers. Dur- 
ing the three days—and nights—of the Conference, there- 
fore, there was unrestricted exchange of views. constructive 
criticism of programs and procedures, and a considerable 
amount of self-examination. It was a gratifying experience. 
The Administrative and Departmental officers each gained 
an appreciation of the other’s problems and the efforts made 
to solve them. 


Recommendations 


From the many hours of discussions, there evolved a 
fairly clear picture of what the field officers believe neces- 
sary to improve Foreign Service administration as a whole 
and the operation of their individual posts. Their recom- 
mendations are summarized below, not necessarily in the 
order of priority. 

The Department should ensure that legislation creating 
special overseas programs is so developed as to enable the 
Chief of Mission to exercise positive control over them. Con- 
currently, the Department should prepare plans providing 
the means for exercising this control, which would include 
arrangements with respect to the channel of communication, 
a personnel system geared to total needs and funds adequate 
to the task. 

Personnel administration should be geared to total per- 
sonnel needs overseas and ensure consistency in classifica- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Gourmets agree that there isn’t an oyster anywhere 
that surpasses the fresh, clean taste of Malpeque 
Oysters from Prince Edward Island, Canada. 


For clean taste... 


There’s something about Canada—the tang of her pure northern air: 


\ 


her clear, cool waters; her rich fields of golden grain—that seems naturally to 


impart a clean taste to the many good things to eat and drink for which she is famous. 


Honoured the world over, Seagram’s V.O. Canadian Whisky is the 
lightest, cleanest-tasting whisky you have ever enjoyed. Try it and find out for 


yourself how delightful a really fine, clean-tasting whisky can be. 


CANADIAN WHISKY 
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Specialists? 


In printing Henry Ford's “A Case for Specialists” we 
suspected we might be inaugurating a real no-holds-barred 
controversy. We were right. 


By THomas A. Go_tpmMan, FSO 


The article in the October issue of the JOURNAL in which 
Mr. Henry Ford stated “The Case for Specialists” dealt 
with a subject in which, as an embryo economic specialist, 
I feel a personal interest, | found myself, nevertheless, dis- 
agreeing with almost everything Mr. Ford said. Without 
itemizing all the statements with which I disagree, the basic 
points on which Mr. Ford and I clearly do not see eye to eye 
are, first, what the present situation in the Service really is, 
and second, what principles underlie the organization of 
the Service. 

Mr. Ford states his major premise as follows: 

“The consensus within the Service appears to be that 
FSO’s should and must be generalists. That a Foreign Ser- 
vice Officer must be trained, experienced in, and qualified 
to do anything at any time at any place is generally ac- 
cepted. Our recruitment, training, and assignment programs 
are designed to accomplish this end.” 

None of these statements is in accord with the facts as I 
understand them. We have had specialists in the Service at 
least since the institution of the language officer program 
in China and Japan, many years ago. With the statutory 
assignment of visa-issuing functions to the Foreign Service 
in 1924, the scene was set for the appearance of the visa 
specialist. Mr. Ford seems to imply a concept of the spe- 
cialist much narrower than the definition he gives. When 
an officer has spent three-fourths of his career between 
issuing visas and assignments to the Visa Division, he is, 
in fact, a specialist, whatever the theory may be. 

The merger of the Consular and Diplomatic branches cre- 
ated a unified Foreign Service in which the senior officers 
were either consular or diplomatic “specialists.” The myth 
of the “generalist” apparently arose as a reaction to this 
situation. It never passed beyond the stage of a myth be- 
cause it simply did not fit the realities. Another body of 
specialists was set up when the Foreign Commerce Service 
was merged with the Foreign Service in 1939. Before the 
myth could recover from this shock, the tremendous ex- 
pansion of the war and postwar years administered the 
coup de grace. 


“Agricultural 
specialist 
reporting, 


Mr. Ford ignores the tremendous intraservice recruiting 
program of the last few years, not only for economic and 
for area specialists, but also for specialists in administra- 
tion, IE work, and so on. He estimates that 10 percent of 
all FSO’s are now specialists, but I suspect that two or 
three times this proportion of the officers above Class 5 are 
specialists in the sense that they have, through experience 
if not through formal training, special qualifications which 
determine their assignments. Whatever the percentage at 
present, it will certainly grow as a result of the present 
training program. The number of applications for special 
training already filed is evidence enough that the consensus 
within the Service is not what Mr. Ford claims. Many off- 
cers have already received training in such specialized fields 
as labor economics or agriculture economics. 


How Many FSO Specialists Are Needed? 


Recruiting specialists outside the Service as FSO’s is 
much more difficult, and may explain the Department’s con- 
centration on intraservice recruitment. The Department of 
Agriculture officials cited appear to feel it essential that a 
considerable number of FSO’s should be the holders of a 
B.S. in Agriculture, or the equivalent. That two such ex- 
perts have entered the Service in three years, via the ex- 
amination route, does not satisfy them, although this would 
provide the Service, over a thirty-year period, with twenty 
Ag majors, entirely apart from the number of agricultural 
economists recruited by examination and through the spe- 
cialized training program. This raises a question of the 
Service’s needs for agriculturists and other types of highly 
specialized technicians as FSO’s. The FSR category was 
established specifically to take care of this problem. Along- 
side the FSR corps was provided the FSS corps, with the 
need for specialists very definitely in mind. If, alongside 
twenty FSO’s who are trained agriculturists, we recruit ten 
to twenty FSR’s, and forty to sixty FSS’s (presumably a 
reasonable ratio), how far short will we be of the optimum? 


Exams No Bar to Specialist Recruitment 


One of the principal problems in recruitment is to induce 
men with specialized training to look to the Foreign Service 
as a career. Does this call for some change in the entrance 
examinations? I doubt it. The oral examination is no 
obstacle. It calls for no specialized information, as do the 
written examinations. As for the latter, they have been sur- 
mounted by candidates whose training had been in such 
diverse fields as ceramic engineering, mathematical philoso- 
phy, or French literature, not to mention agriculture, busi- 
ness administration, or the like. The fact is that any college 
graduate is potentially capable of passing the writtens with 
a little intensive preparation, and few can pass them without 
some intensive preparation. 

The Service is not trying to discourage specialists. whether 
in recruitment, training, or assignment. What. then. of the 
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presumably considerable number of officers with no well- 
defined specialty who are even now moved from one assign- 
ment to another as jacks-of-all-trades? Are they “general- 
ists,” and if so, what justification is there for their continued 
existence? I suspect that many of the men involved should 
actually be regarded as de facto specialists in consular func- 
tions, administration, or some similar field. There is even, 
it is alleged, a small but select group of specialists in the 
fine art of opening a new consulate. _ 

As for the considerable, if indeterminate, number of 
legitimate “generalists,” the justification for their existence 
requires, I suggest, an understanding of the general theory 
of an officer corps. Consider the United States Army, which 
has had long experience with a first-rate officer corps. Most 
of the top jobs in the Army are not specialized. The title 
“general officer” reflects this fact. Second, officers are en- 
couraged to specialize. Many West Point graduates are sent 
to private universities to study law or engineering. Many 
outstanding generals have been known as artillery command- 
ers, tank commanders (e.g. Patton), quartermaster special- 
ists, and so on. Side by side with these men were other offi- 
cers with no particular field of specialization, of whom Gen- 
eral Marshall is, if 1 am not mistaken, a good example. The 
Army has never insisted that its officers become specialists, 
nor has it attempted to discourage them from specializing. 
It has only required that they refrain from becoming such 
narrow specialists as to be incapable of commanding major 
units. 

The function of an officer, whether in the Army, a corpo- 
ration, Civil Service, or the Foreign Service, is that of an 
executive. I am no administrative expert, but I am told 
the theory of the “executive” has been fairly precisely de- 
fined. As I understand it, the executive organizes and super- 
vises the work of an organization and keeps that work 
running smoothly. The executive function is said to be 
sharply distinguished, at least in theory, from the adminis- 
trative or “housekeeping” function; the Foreign Service has 
certainly followed this principle. 

Seen from this viewpoint, the problem of the “generalist” 
versus the specialist is much less troubling. The FSO, spe- 
cialist or not, must expect executive responsibilities. He 
must prepare for eventual advancement to the Career Minis- 
ter level, where he will function as a “general officer,” with 
primarily executive duties, even though his assignment may 
permit him to utilize specialized knowledge of a particular 
function or a particular area. There is thus no cause for 
alarm in the fact that, as Mr. Ford notes, “many FSO’s are 
appointed as ambassadors to countries in which they have 
never served, on the basis that they have been excellent offi- 
cers and have a well-rounded experience in foreign affairs.” 
In sum, all FSO’s are “generalists” in the best sense of the 
word, even those who are at the same time specialists. 


Have We Enough Generalists? 


Mr. Ford says that only 10 percent of all FSO’s are cur- 
rently assigned to small posts, and concludes that the re- 
maining 90 percent of the Service should be specialists. He 
also states that the average officer serves at eight different 
posts in the course of his career. This suggests that the 
proportion of generalists needed is eight times 10 percent, 
or 80 percent. Under the above theory of an officer corps, 
however, the small post is no problem. Every officer has, 
by definition, the executive ability needed for such an as- 
signment. (Those who fail to meet the definition will pre- 
sumably be selected out.) Specialists in such functional fields 
as agriculture, telecommunications, or economics will prob- 
ably not be “wasted” on a small post, but it can be staffed 
from the ranks of area specialists for the region concerned 
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and of specialists in general administration, or else by off- 
cers who have not, or at least not yet, had specialized train- 
ing or experience. I say “not yet” advisedly, since quite a 
few Class 5 officers are assigned as Chief at the smaller 
posts, whereas many applicants for specialized training will 
presumably not be assigned for such training until after or 
shortly before reaching Class 4. This provides a considerable 
reservoir of officers available for assignment to small posts. 

Private enterprises having activities abroad, such as oil 
companies, no doubt employ specialists, as Mr. Ford asserts, 
but principally, I believe, for technical duties. The executive 
jobs they usually give to their own executives and junior 
executives. This brings us to another aspect of the situation 
which Mr. Ford overlooks, with considerable injustice to a 
fine group of men and women. One of my chief objections 
to Mr. Ford’s article is his cavalier neglect of the Staff 
Corps. An article on specialists in the Foreign Service can 
hardly be considered complete which fails to mention this 
group even once. The Staff Corps was set up to provide, and 
is providing admirably, specialized functions at all levels up 
to and including the top level of specialist activitiy. Some of 
our best officers are Staff officers, and some of our best- 
qualified specialists are in that category. The Staff Corps 
affords the best opportunities for a specialist not only in 
terms of exercising his specialty, but also in chances for 
professional advancement. The undoubted need for special- 
ists in the ranks of FSO’s as well should not be a reason to 
overlook the contribution of the Staff Corps. 

The Foreign Service is not free of problems of personnel 
policy. What organization, large or small. is? Some of our 
problems concern the place of the specialist in the Service, 
but it does not seem to me that they are the problems which 
Mr. Ford suggests. They are rather problems of utilizing 
most effectively the many specialists we already have and of 
recruiting more specialists of the high caliber required. A 
more serious problem, or group of problems, arises from 
the theory of the officer corps which I have discussed. The 
Foreign Service is not the Army, either in function or in 
organization. It must be representative of American demo- 
cratic traditions, and it must eliminate frictions within the 
organization without recourse to discipline of a military 
sort. This calls for fluidity and flexibility. Fortunately, the 
articles and letters in the JoURNAL provide ample evidence 
that such problems as these are constantly in the minds of 
the Foreign Service at all levels. 
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The United Nations and the Forme 


By Davin W. WainuHouse, 


Deputy Director, Office of United Nations Political and 
Security Affairs, Department of State 


The Council of Foreign Ministers struggled long and 
hard with the problem of what to do with the former Italian 
Colonies. It began consideration of this matter in 1945 and 
in September 1948, after failing to agree on a solution, 
turned it over to the General Assembly pursuant to Annex 
XI to the Treaty of Peace with Italy. 

By Annex XI, the Council of Foreign Ministers agreed 
to abide by the General Assembly’s récommendation, and 
in so doing conferred upon that organ the responsibility 
of disposing of the territories in question. 

The submission by the Council of Foreign Ministers to 
the General Assembly is novel and might prove a promis- 
ing precedent toward enhanced usefulness of the United 
Nations. “The development of this precedent.” said the 
Secretary of State in a plenary session of the General As- 
sembly on September 21, 1949, “might well assist the settle- 
ment of various other political problems by special agree- 
ments, in advance, to accept recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly or the Security Council, or, in legal questions. 
the determination of the International Court of Justice. 
Through such advance agreement, additional services can 
and should be rendered from time to time by the General 
Assembly and other organs of the United Nations.” 

On November 21. 1949 the General Assembly reached 
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a decision on the disposition of Libya and Italian Somali- 
land and made provision for further study and investiga- 
tion in the case of the third territory, Eritrea. Some twelve 
months later accord was reached on that area as well. 


LIBYA 


Libya, which consists of Tripolitania, the Fezzan and Cy- 
renaica, has a total population of some 1,165,000. Trip- 
olitania with 806,000 has 69% of the population; the 
Fezzan with 50,000, 4% of the population; and Cyrenaica 
with 309,000, 27% of the population. Most of the popula- 
tion of Libya is concentrated in a small area in the north 
where there is relatively good rainfall. The population, 
with the exception of some 10,000 Jews, and 45,000 Chris- 
tians chiefly of Italian origin, are Moslems. The language 
of virtually all the indigenous population is Arabic. 

Most of the population of Libya is nomadic during at 
least part of the year. The oases support a fixed agriculture 
and a fixed population. The way of life of the Tripolitanians 
is sedentary and for the most part agricultural; that of the 
Cyrenaicans is pastoral; and for the Fezzanese, life re- 
volves around the oasis. 

On November 21, 1949—a historic day for the inhabi- 
tants of that land—the General Assembly recommended that 
Libya be constituted an independent and sovereign state 
as soon as possible and in any case not later than January 
1, 1952. A constitution for Libya, providing for the form 
of government, is to be worked out by representatives of 
the three parts, meeting in a national Assembly. 

The General Assembly in addition created the Office of 
United Nations Commissioner in Libya and chose Adrian 
Pelt of the Netherlands as the Commissioner. His primary 
function, assisted by a Council (consisting of representa- 
tives of Egypt, France, Italy, Pakistan, the United King- 
dom, and the United States, and four representatives of 
the people of Libya, including minorities) is to help the 
people of Libya in the formulation of the constitution and 
the establishment of an independent government. The 
United States representative on the Council is Lewis Clark, 
a Foreign Service Officer of the Class of Career Minister, 
who has the personal rank of ambassador. 

The resolution also provides that the administering pow- 
ers (the United Kingdom and France), in cooperation with 
the United Nations Commissioner shall initiate steps im- 
mediately for the transfer of power to a duly constituted 
independent government and coordinate their activities so 
as to develop necessary governmental institutions and to pro- 
mote the attainment of Libyan unity and independence. 
When established as an independent state, Libya is to be 
admitted to the United Nations in accordance with Article 4 
of the Charter. 

At its Fifth Regular Session this past fall. the General 
Assembly reviewed the progress that had been made in the 
Girection of creating an independent state of Libya. The 
interest of the Assembly centered chiefly on the plans for 
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constitutional development which had been prepared by 
The Assembly in its 
resolution of November 17, 1950 recommended that a Na- 
tional Assembly representative of the inhabitants of Libya 
be convened before January 1, 1951. The National Assembly 
convened in Tripoli on November 25, 1950 and proceeded 
The resolution also 
provided that a provisional government be established. if 
possible, by April 1, 1951; that the Administering Powers 
(France and the United Kingdom) progressively transfer 
their powers so that, by January 1, 1952, all powers would 
be exercised by the Libyan Government; that the United 
Nations Commissioner, assisted by the Council, draw up 
a program for the transfer of power by the Administer- 
ing Powers to the provisional government, and that the 
appropriate bodies of the United Nations extend techni- 
cal and financial assistance to Libya in response to the lat- 


the United Nations Commissioner. 


with the drafting of a constitution. 


ter’s request. 


The task of bringing Libya to independence in accord- 
ance with the formulas laid down by the General Assembly 
is now well under way. The time in which to build the 
state structure is very short and the materials needed for 
the governmental structure have to be brought into being. 
For a people who have had no experience in self-government 
and in a land where there are very few trained administra- 
tors, the task will be arduous and complex, and will require 
the wholehearted cooperation of the Administering Powers, 


the UN Commissioner and the peoples of Libya. 
ITALIAN SOMALILAND 


Italian Somaliland, the least developed of the former 
colonies, is a strip of country 100-250 miles wide which 
stretches over 1,000 miles southward from the horn of 
Africa. Of approximately one million inhabitants, about 
85% are true Somalis, a Hamitic people who belong to 
racial stock found throughout the eastern part of Africa. 
Although Arabs and Italians have been settled in that coun- 
try for a long time, they consider themselves aliens. The 
European element in the territory, exclusive of occupying 
forces, is less than 3,000. Over 85% of the population is 
rural, half of whom are nomadic pastoralists, less than 
6% are purely agriculturists, with the remainder engaged 
in agriculture and stock raising. While no accurate figures 
are available to show the number of literates in the popula- 
tion, the estimate is that no more than 0.5% are literate. 


Almost all of the population are Sunni Muslims. 


support. 
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The territory is poor in natural resources. The average 
rainfall in the area is under ten inches a year and seasonal. 
falling only at the change of the monsoon in April to 
May and October to November. It is highly sporadic in 
its seasonal distribution and there are only about two years 
of abundant rainfall out of every ten. The only two peren- 
nial streams in the country are the rivers Juba and Webbi 
Shebelle, both of which are fed from the Ethiopian high- 
lands. The territory is hot and dry, and the temperature 
varies little throughout the year. In such an environment 
nomadic pastoralism constitutes the main source of support 
with agriculture restricted to irrigation along the river 
courses. The country while rich in livestock has to import 
a certain amount of its food requirements. In fact, there 
are more cattle than the available pasturage can properly 


This territory, the General Assembly on November 21. 
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1949 decided, is to become independent after a period of 
ten years of trusteeship, with Italy as the Administering 


Authority. The Administering Authority is assisted by an’ 


Advisory Council composed of representatives of Columbia, 
Egypt and the Philippines. In April 1950 the Italian Gov- 
ernment took over provisional administration from the 
United Kingdom pending approval of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment by the General Assembly. Such approval was given by 
the General Assembly on December 2, 1950. In accordance 
with the wishes of the General Assembly, the Trusteeship 
Agreement contains a declaration of constitutional principles 
guaranteeing the rights of the inhabitants of Somaliland and 
providing for institutions designed to ensure the inaugura- 
tion, development and subsequent establishment of full self- 
government. 

Here, as in the case of Libya, in the light of the cultural 
level of the peoples and the limited resources of the country, 
the task of bringing the Somalis to self-government and in- 
dependence is destined to be a difficult one. 


ERITREA 

The population of Eritrea is estimated at 1,062,000 of 
whom 1,005,000 are idigenous Eritreans. Some 26,000 of 
this population are Italians. Eritrean society is broadly 
divided into four social groups, each of which occupies 
a distinct geographical region. Within each, ‘similar char- 
acteristics, religion and way of living are observed. The 
Eritrean plateau is inhabitated by Coptic Christians who 
number approximately 380,000. Agriculture is the main- 
stay of this group. Between the southern frontier and the 
Red Sea stretching down the coastal plain as far south 
as the Gulf of Zula are semi-nomadic tribal communities 
whose population is in the neighborhood of 320,000 and 
who derive their living from stock raising and practice the 
Muslim religion. The third social group comprises the 
tribes which occupy the coastal plains south of the Gulf 
of Zula and extend up to the eastern rim of the plateau. 
They number some 105,000 and live as pastoral nomads 
and practice the Muslim religion. Finally, there is the 
fourth group composed of tribes living in the extreme south- 
west corner of the territory who number approximately 
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40,000. These tribes live for the most part as settled agri- 
culturists and are of the Muslim or Pagan religion. In 
addition to these social groups occupying the rural areas 
of the territory, there are approximately 158,000 Eritreans 
who may be regarded as urban dwellers of whom 95,000 
are in Asmara and 25.000 in Massawa. 
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US Recommended Boundry of N 
portion to be ceded to Ethiopia 


The General Assembly, at its regular session in 1949, 
was unable to reach a solution on Eritrea, after debating 
numerous proposals ranging from trusteeship to inde- 
pendence for the area. The United States, basing its solu- 
tion on racial, religious and economic reasons, proposed 
the incorporation of the Eastern Provinces (predominantly 
Coptic Christian) in Ethiopia, and the joining of the West- 
ern Province (predominantly Muslim) to the Sudan on 
similar grounds. The United States position corresponded 
to that of the United Kingdom and France, while that of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites proposed independence 
after a five year United Nations trusteeship. The Latin 
American states in general favored independence as did 
the Arab states. Efforts to compromise the conflicting 
points of view were unavailing, and in the end the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the recommendation of Committee 1 
appointed a commission composed of representatives of 
Burma, Guatemala, Norway, Pakistan, and the Union of 
South Africa to study the problem of the disposition of 
Eritrea and report its findings to the Fifth Regular Session 
of the General Assembly. 

When the General Assembly convened in September 1950 
it had before it the report of its Commission on Eritrea. 
The Commission was unable to reach agreed conclusions on 
the disposition of Eritrea. The representatives of Burma. 
Norway and South Africa on the Commission concluded 
that close political and economic cooperation between 
Ethiopia and Eritrea was necessary. The representative of 
Norway, however, added that Eritrea be reunited with 
Ethiopia while the representatives of Burma and South 
Africa proposed federation of Eritrea with Ethiopia under 
which Eritrea would be autonomous in local matters with 
provision for effective safeguards for the rights and inter- 
ests of the Moslems, the Italians and other minorities. The 
representatives of Guatemala and Pakistan, on the other 
hand, proposed that the territory be placed under a direct 
United Nations trusteeship for 10 years to be followed by 
independence. 

The report of the Eritrean Commission was considered 
at great length by the Interim Committee (Little Assembly) 
and the General Assembly. A compromise federation plan 
sponsored by 14 delegations including the United States 
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which sought to reconcile the wishes of the inhabitants of 
Eritrea, the interests of peace and security in East Africa 
and the rights and claims of Ethiopia was formally presented 
to the Ad Hoc Political Committee by the United States 
representative on November 20, 1950. Under this proposal 
Eritrean unity would be preserved and self-government for 
Eritrea would be assured by its establishment as an auto- 
nomous unit federated with Ethiopia under the Ethiopian 
Crown. The Federal Government would have jurisdiction 
over such matters as defense. foreign affairs, currency and 
finance and foreign and interstate commerce. On the other 
hand, Eritrea would assess and collect the necessary taxes 
and retain its own police system. A single nationality would 
prevail throughout the federation, civil and religious rights 
of minorities in Eritrea would be guaranteed. 

Under the plan a United Nations Commissioner assisted 
by experts is to prepare a draft constitution for Eritrea, 
for consideration by the Eritrean Assembly. The plan 
furthermore provides that the federation is to come into 


At Lake Success—Ambassador Philip Jessup, Author David Wainhouse 
and NEA's Samuel Kopper 


effect after the approval by the Ethiopian Emperor of the 
Federation Act (contained in the 14 state plan) and after 
approval by the Eritrean Assembly, the Commissioner and 
the Emperor of the Eritrean Constitution. During a tran- 
sitional period until September 15, 1952 the United King- 
dom would continue as the Administering Authority and 
prepare the necessary steps in the convening of the Eritrean 
Assembly and the organization of governmental organs 
staffed by Eritreans. 

On December 2, 1950 the General Assembly adopted the 
14 state federation plan, by a vote of 46 in favor, 10 against 
and 4 abstentions. By this act the General Assembly laid 
the foundations for a solution of one of the most vexing 
problems in the post-war era. 


WHAT AMERICAN CONSULAR OFFICE .. . 

is in the largest city, but not the capital, of the country 
in which it is located; 

includes within its consular district the entire territory 
of a country in which it is not situated; 

and also includes within its consular district territory 
forming a part of the country in which it is located but 
which territory is entirely surrounded by a third country 
which does not form a part of its consular district? 

(For the answer turn to page 54) 
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Budding Diplomat 


By C. Jessup 


“You are courageous,” a woman in the bus said to me, 
“traveling alone and not knowing Spanish. Predicaments 
do arise, you know.” 

“There’s always someone to the rescue,” I answered 
blithely. Why worry about crossing that mythical bridge 
and mar my delightful experience of travelling through the 
famous Chilean Lake District. It was the middle of De- 
cember, beginning summer down there, and people were 
already crowding into the vacation land of Southern Chile. 

A bus jostling along mountain roads shakes up its passen- 
gers into a medley of interesting informality, and you never 
know whom you will meet next. It was one big happy family 
except when it came to grabbing a seat in the too few busses, 
and pushing onto the gangplank of the one little excursion 
boat that crossed the lake. A disappointed group would be 
left to wait for trip two, or three. I couldn’t seem to man- 
age the first trip nor often the second. That was the fly in 
the ointment. A few of us were on a day’s excursion only, 
and we were now crossing the border line into Argentina. 
The fly was buzzing in my ears, “You have no passport, 
passport.” 

That morning at the Chilean hotel, the guide had demand- 
ed my passport and the passports of several other people. 
On this mandate of the law, I surrendered my identity as a 
United States citizen. So now, periodically, | was becoming 
involved in considerable explanations. The guide was never 
around to produce the evidence. On each of these occasions, 
the man behind me would volunteer the valuable advice that, 
under no consideration, should a traveler part with his 
passport. 

The road began to wind through trees embedded in 
masses of ferns and greenery. Finally, we emerged onto a 
rocky beach where a bleak looking hotel stood. surviving the 
rigors of a cutting, piercingly cold wind. 

Luncheon gave us a taste of the famous Argentine cook- 
ing. Then the return trip back to Chile. When we reached 
the border line, the busses stopped and let out the stream- 
ing crowds. Those coming from Argentina into Chile, lined 
up at the Argentine baggage room for customs inspection. 
I had no baggage, being on a day’s excursion only, but I 
had plans. 

Two busses, now empty, stood by the roadside, waiting. 
The crowd couldn’t sharpen their elbows on me this time. 
Nobody was looking and I jumped into the first bus, quick. 
I took my pick of seats and settled back with a feeling of 
smug satisfaction. This time I had outsmarted the crowds. 

At that moment an official popped into the bus, gesticulat- 
ing wildly. “Passport! Passport!” The man thrust his hand 
out to me. I also suspected he wanted me out, but how was 
I to know that, not speaking Spanish. I grasped the arm of 
the seat. 

“No passport,” I answered looking him firmly in the eye. 
I had visions of the elbowing crowd, perhaps being left be- 
hind in Argentina, in any event, endless explanations, only 
half understood, and waiting. waiting. 

A stream of sound escaped from his mouth uninterrupted 
except as it was clipped into words. Spanish, of course. He 
stood now at the side of my seat. 

“NO!” I was forcing a smile onto my face and feeling 
as though the struggle were becoming futile. when the break 
came. 
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Piercing through the ominous atmosphere, came a small 
voice, gentlemanly and clear, in the blessed English lan- 
guage with the American accent. “Can I be of service to 
you, Senora?” 

I looked out the window. There he stood beside the bus, 
a boy perhaps thirteen, an earnest, polite young face as he 
looked up at me through the misty rain. He wore a cap and 
short pants, dressed as boys are in South America. 

The official backed out to investigate and burst out again 
to the boy. The boy listened politely, and answered in 
Spanish. This was the drift of the talk as I learned after- 
wards. 

The man said that the big boss in Customs had told him 
to let no one on the bus until he gave the signal, and that 
all passports must be in order. 

“You have your passport, Sefora?” asked the boy. 

“The Chilean guide has it.” 

The boy explained to the official, adding, “The Senora 
says she is tired and would like to rest.” 

The man eyed me suspiciously. 

“No,” I reiterated, trying to figure out what they were 
saying, yet feeling that it was best to let the boy handle the 
situation without interference. 

The boy waited quietly through a new outburst from the 
official, then answered, “The Senora says she wants to get 
out of the rain, and would thank you kindly if you would let 
her stay in the bus.” He turned to me. “Have you any 
baggage, Senora?” 

“No,” I answered, becoming very grateful to my young 
rescuer. 

The boy turned again to the official. “The Sefiora has no 
baggage, and she is a stranger in this country. It would be 
most kind and courteous of you to let her stay in the bus 
out of the rain and let her rest. I, myself, will explain to 
the Customs Agent if he questions the Sefora, and we will 
attend to any passport irregularity.” 

Something in the tone of the boy’s voice arrested me. It 
also seemed to catch the attention of the official. Perhaps 
it was that skilful management of tact in securing advan- 
tages so necessary in diplomatic dealings. The man paused 
uncertainly, resurveyed the boy, the bus, and myself. Then, 
filtering through the mist and rain came his smile. He 
bowed deeply to me, then vanished. So did the boy. 

In less than an hour, the crowded bus was on its way 
back to Chile, and the precious passport was restored to me 
that evening at the Chilean hotel. 

A couple of days later, I stood on the terrace of the 
Puerto Varas hotel in Chile, the finishing point for the 
Chilean Lakes excursion, framing the scene before me in a 
mental picture. A quiet lake enclosed by gentle sloping 
mountains. Beyond the far end of the lake rose a cone- 
shaped mountain topped with white, like dripping ice cream. 

A small, gentlemanly voice spoke up behind me. “Good 
morning, Senora.” My young Knight was smiling at me. 
“I hope you made the remainder of the journey safely and 
well. I want to introduce you to my Mother and Father.” 

Father proved to be one of our ablest U. S. diplomats in 
South America. He was stationed at Buenos Aires, and he 
and his family were vacationing through the Chilean Lakes. 

The silken thread of diplomacy must have run through the 
family, for the boy’s gracious phrases in his conversation 
with the petty official about the Senora had been pure fabri- 
cation, never inspired by my belligerent No’s. 


According to the author, the young Knight was Michael Maney, 
son of the then U. S. Consul General Edward S. Maney, who had 
been stationed at Buenos Aires for four years. 
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NEWS from the DEPARTMENT 


Joan David 


A Foreign Service Academy 


On the opening day of the 82nd Session of Congress Rep. 
Russell V. Mack (R.-Wash.) introduced a bill, H.R. 235, 
authorizing the creation of an Academy of Foreign Service 
along lines similar to the Army’s West Point and Navy’s 
Annapolis. Purpose of the Academy, Rep. Mack said, is to 
provide a manpower pool from which the State Department 
will obtain adequately and specially trained employees who 
want to make foreign service a career. 

“Too often, too many of our State Department policy 
makers have received their appointments to Foreign Service 
positions by virtue of political pull,” Congressman Mack 
said. “If we had specially trained career men and women. 
who are free from pol- 
itics, staffing the De- 
partment of State, the 
Foreign Service, in my 
opinion, would be 
greatly improved and 
our chances of becom- 
ing involved in wars 
decreased.” 

Under the Mack bill. 
cadets to the Foreign 
Service Academy would 
be appointed one each 
by representatives and 
senators. These cadets 
would draw the same 
pay as cadets at West 
Point and Annapolis. 

Men and women to 
be eligible would have 
to be 20 to 25 years 
of age, have had at 
least two years of col- 
lege training, pass any 
required entrance examinations and sign a letter to the Pres- 
ident of the Academy agreeing, upon graduation, to serve 
in the Foreign Service of the United States for a specified 
term of years. 

Management of the Foreign Service Academy would be 
reposed in a five-man board, consisting of the Secretary of 
State, two Senators, appointed by the Vice President, and 
two Representatives, appointed by the Speaker, one from 
each party. “This will assure, as far as possible, that the 
board will be nonpartisan,” Mack said. 

Rep. Mack estimated the cost at $3.000.000 to $5,000,000 
a year compared with the Naval Academy’s $5,660,000 and 
the Military Academy’s $5,708,000 last year. 

Rep. Mack said he presumed the Foreign Service Acad- 
emy, if created, probably would be located in some Eastern 
state within reasonable proximity of West Point or Annap- 
olis, inasmuch as it probably would be desirable that Navy, 
Military and Foreign Service Academy students would be 
exchanged to further the studies of students in all groups. 
There ought to be close liaison between all three academies 
with each using the facilities of the others during the stu- 
dent training years, he said. 


Russell V. Mack 
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Selection Boards 


The Selection Boards are now meeting in Washington. 
The complete list of members follows: Board A—Ambassa- 
dors J. Rives Cuttps, Wittiam DeCourcy, Davin McK. 
Key, and NATHANIEL P. Davis, Dr. Ropert E. BUCHANAN 
(recently retired educator from Iowa State College), and 
E_mer F. Cope, European Representative for the CIO. 
Board B—Harotp Minor (recently Counselor of Embassy 
at Athens), SipNEY BELOvsKy (Consul General at St. 
John’s), Sam BERGER (recently First Secretary at London). 
Inspector THomas Hickok, Dr. Pirman B. Potter (Dean, 
Graduate Division, American University), and WILLIAM A. 
SCHOENFELD (on special assignment with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of Interior). Board C—Minister 
to Jordan, GERALD A. Drew, FRANcis FLoop (First Secre- 
tary at Ottawa), WaLpo BarLey (Consul, Bombay), Ricu- 
arD A. JoHNson (Consul, Guadalajara), Dr. ARTHUR E. 
Burns (Dean, School of Government, George Washington 
University), Gorvpon W. CHapMAN (Secretary-Treasurer of 
the State, County, and Municipal Employees AFL). 


The Students’ Report 


The first Intermediate Course on Foreign Affairs offered 
by the Foreign Service Institute, given from October until 
mid-January, was_at- 
tended by seventeen 
FSO’s in grades 5 and 
6 and by two staff offi- 
cers. Field experience 
among the group va- 
ried from three to fif- 
teen years, although 
practically all obtained 
their commissions dur- 
ing 1945 or later. 

Leading off with an 
hour’s address by As- 
sistant Secretary Rusk, 
the first three weeks of 
the course covered 
talks on domestic and 
international affairs by 
both Government and 
private experts. The 
clarity and frankness 
of many of these pres- 
entations were especi- 
ally appreciated. The 
bulk of the course consisted of several weeks of intensive 
study of the social sciences, including linguistics, anthro- 
pology, political science, economics, and geography. Divid- 
ed into teams of three or four officers, the group was in- 
structed to prepare “position papers” on problems of cur- 
rent concern to the Department. In addition to these proj- 
ects, which had to be defended by each team against the 
criticisms of the remaining trainees, there were oral assign- 
ments for each officer to discuss particular aspects of the 
present American scene. The last weeks included addresses 
and discussions on consular and administrative management, 


Avery F. Peterson—new Journal Board 
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i followed by a series of 
visits to end-users in 
the various bureaus 
and other Departments. 

The Institute plans 
to offer the same 
course beginning in 
March, 1951, to run 
approximately three 
months. Originally 
considered as an ex- 
periment, the course 
proved to be stimulat- 
ing and __ instructive, 
and the trainees agree 
it would be most help- 
ful for other officers 
just finishing their sec- 
ond or third tour of 
duty. 


The Journal Board 


David H. McKillop—joins Journal Staff 

It has been a peri- 
patetic Fall for the members of the Journal’s Board what 
with JoHN ALLISON’s attendance at the UN, FRANK Hop- 
KINS’ trip to Germany and CorNELIUS DwyYer’s trip to Ger- 
many and Austria. With more such enforced absences in 
prospect the Journal has decided to expand its Editorial 
Board. At the same time John Allison’s departure for 
Tokyo made the selection of a new Chairman a matter that 
could no longer be postponed. 

With this issue the Journal is announcing three new 
Board members, FSO’s Davin Hotmes McKILLop, JoHN K. 
EmMe_rsON, and Avery F. Peterson. Mr. Peterson will be 
the Journal Board’s new Chairman. 

Dave McKillop is a graduate of Harvard University. For 
a short time after he received his Master’s degree he taught 
at the New York Institute for the Education of the Blind. 
In 1941 he entered the Diplomatic Service and he has served 
at Zurich, Berlin, Stockholm, Hamburg, and Basra. Now 
assigned to the Department in the Office of the Under Sec- 
retary, he is a class 
four officer. 

John Emmerson is 
a graduate of George- 
town University’s 
School of Foreign Ser- 
vice. After that he 
worked for a time as 
assistant director of 
the Berlitz School in 
Chicago. He was ap- 
pointed to the Foreign 
Service in 1935 and 
has served at Tokyo, 
Osaka, Taihoku, Lima, 
Chungking, and Mos- 
cow in addition to a 
period during the war 
at the headquarters of 
Chief of the Pacific John K. to 
Fleet and at the office 
of the Acting US Political Adviser to SCAP. Since being 
assigned Washington he has had a year at the National War 
College and is now assigned to the Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs. 

Avery F. Peterson, a Foreign Service Officer since 1939, 
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has actually been engaged in foreign service more than twen- 
ty years. Assigned Toronto, Canada, in 1930 when the then- 
recent Smoot-Hawley Tariff made anti-freeze an essential 
in Trade Commissioners’ efforts to promote U. S. exports, 
he was assigned Ottawa, Canada in 1933 following a brief 
interlude with NRA preparing a lumber code—an industry 
he was connected with (Weyerhauser Timber Company) in 
his native Idaho. 

After the United States became a belligerent, Mr. Peter- 
son was assigned London for economic warfare work 1942- 
45 and followed in a regular economic assignment in the 
Embassy, visiting several European posts during the forma- 
tive period of ITO. In 1947 he was concerned with the 
preparation of the initial ERP report to Congress for the 
United Kingdom. Assigned Economic Counselor at Stock- 
holm in 1948, he was temporarily loaned to the ECA Mis- 
sion to Sweden and later participated in the GATT negotia- 
tions at Annecy as head of the tariff negotiating team for 
Sweden. 

A graduate of the National War College, 1950, Mr. Peter- 
son is now assigned to the Office of Western European Af- 
fairs, in charge of Economic Affairs. 

Personals 


Former Ambassador to Argentina STANTON GrIFFIS has 
been named Ambassador to Spain. 

Departmental Press Officer Rocer Tussy is now special 
assistant to EBEN Ayers, White House Press Secretary. 

James G. McDona_p, is retiring as Ambassador to Israel. 
His replacement is to be Ambassador to Panama MONNETT 
B. Davis. 

According to the Associated Press, Ambassador to Czecho- 
slovakia ELLis Briccs had to return from a trip to Frank- 
furt by train, because Czech authorities would not let him 
fly to Prague. 

‘FSO Rosert Newsecin has been assigned to the Air War 
College at Montgomery, Alabama, where classes have re- 
sumed following about six-months’ suspension. 

Ambassador J. Rives Cuitps recently received a parcel 
containing a Phi Beta Kappa key he had lost six years 
earlier on the streets of Barcelona. Found just a few months 
ago it had been turned over to the American Embassy there. 

Ambassador to Egypt JEFFERSON CAFFERY observed his 
25th anniversary as Chief of Mission this month—longer 
than any other officer now in the Service. 

Tuomas Dup.ey Casot (of Boston) has been appointed 
Director of the Office of International Security Affairs (for- 
merly the Mutual Defense Assistance Program). He is the 
brother of Jack Cabot, FSO—CM, who is Minister to Fin- 
land. 

Retired FSO Lawrence P. Brices’ book “The Ancient 
Khmer Empire” has just been published by the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia. It contains over 100 
illustrations. 

FSO’s R. SmitH Simpson of the Embassy in Mexico City 
and Horace H. SmirH of the Department are Phi Beta 
Kappas who have been elected to the “Phi Beta Kappa 
Associates,” which consists of “two hundred members of 
Phi Beta Kappa who have demonstrated by their present 
positions that they have not defaulted on their election 
to Phi Beta Kappa but have accepted the responsibility 
of public-spirited American citizens. 

The Saint Cecilia Chorus, directed by Mrs. Cart STROM, 
presented a Christmas program over Mexico City’s Station 
XEX. 

This month’s Foreign Service Luncheon, in honor of 
Harry A. Havens, was the largest ever held. There were 
over two hundred guests including out-of-towner HOMER 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Mr. Gadsen’s Purchase 


By JEROME KEARFUL* 


The Gadsden Purchase was an unpopular diplomatic bar- 
gain both in the United States and in Mexico, where the 
same event has been known as the Treaty of Mesilla. 
Critics of James Gadsden, American Minister in Mexico 
City and the Administration were divided between referring 
contemptuously to the agreed $10,000,000 as “conscience 
money,” and saying that anything given General Antonio 
Lopez de Santa Anna was too much. Mexican Liberals, 
who first learned of the treaty through a Mexican language 
newspaper published in New York, were highly indignant 
and redoubled their efforts to displace Santa Anna, an event 
which took place not long after. 

Few events in history were so little understood at the 
time of their occurence and, with the passing years, have 
been so sparingly treated by historians, as the Gadsden 
Purchase, the final addition to the continental territory of 
the United States. 


Far More Than a Boundary Dispute 

The Gadsden Purchase, or the Treaty of Mesilla, was 
commonly thought of as the adjustment of a boundary dis- 
pute that was an aftermath of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo ending the War with Mexico. There was. indeed. 
such a dispute, resulting from a disparity of lines of latitude 
and longitude and certain geographical place names shown 
on the map that. by the terms of the Treaty, was to be used 
in determining the southern boundary of the United States’ 
newly acquired Territory of New Mexico. The boundary 
dispute, however, was a minor factor in the motives that 
induced American diplomacy to press so hard for the sub- 
Gila territory. The principal object of the United States 
was to secure a desirable southern route for a railway to 
the Pacific. 

The discovery of gold in California and the rapid settle- 
ment of the Pacific area produced a tremendous increase of 
trade with the Great West, and evoked a general demand for 
the speedy construction of a transcontinental railroad. Ac- 
cording to the best engineering knowledge of the time, the 
most practicable route, avoiding the difficult mountain pas- 
sages further north, would extend across Texas and thence 
through the Mesilla Valley to southern California. 

Another aim was the renegotiation of Article XI of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo which provided that the 
United States should be bound to restrain Indians in the 
newly acquired territory from making border raids into 
Mexico. Enforcement of this provision proved an onerous, 
if not impossible, task. Mexican claims against the United 
States were mounting at a fantastic rate and Washington 
was eager to be freed of its treaty obligations. 

Another matter which needed clearing up was the grant- 
ing of rights by the Mexican government to private persons 
to construct the means for either land or water communi- 
cation across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, that part of 
southern Mexico where the narrowest band may be drawn 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The original grant 
issued to a Mexican citizen had found its way by purchase 
into the hands of American promoters. The grant gave 
unusual powers over a considerable area and had provoked 
such opposition among Mexicans of all classes, that it was 
nullified. However, the Mexican government shortly there- 


*Mr. Kearful is the author of “The Saga of Mohammed Webb” 
which appeared in the January, 1950, JourNAL. 
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after issued a more limited grant to another group of Amer- 
icans. Both groups demanded the support of the American 
government in the enforcement of what they considered 
their rights. 

In July, 1853, James Gadsden of South Carolina was 
appointed Minister to Mexico by President Franklin Pierce, 
with instructions to conclude a treaty with the Mexican 
government that should resolve the various issues in which 
the United States was interested. Gadsden, at that time 
sixty-five years of age, had passed a varied but energetic 
military, political, farming and business career. At the time 
of his appointment as Minister to Mexico, he was the out- 
standing proponent of the southern transcontinental rail- 
road route. 

Gadsden’s appointment to our Diplomatic Service re- 
sulted directly from his friendship with Jefferson Davis. 
Like Davis, he was an ardent supporter of states’ rights and 
Southern economic self-sufficiency. Davis, as Secretary of 
War in Pierce’s Cabinet, became the President’s closest 
advisor and readily won approval of Gadsden’s appoint- 
ment. This circumstance in itself alienated in advance of 
the Purchase those groups which were already forming 
battle-lines against states’ rights, sécession, and slavery. For 
some time, for lack of complete information regarding the 
many factors involved in Gadsden’s treaty, the opinion pre- 
vailed in the North that the Purchase was nothing more 
than an expansion of Southern slavery and commercial 
interests. 

In the chaos that followed with the United States, Mexico 
reinvoked the strong arm of Santa Anna as the alternative 
to national anarchy. Conferences between the American 
Minister and the Mexican Dictator and his staff took place 
during the autumn months of 1853. It was at once appar- 
ent that the principal question was the amount of territory 
to be sold and the amount of money to be paid. That, 
decided, the other matters which Gadsden’s instructions 
covered—Article XI of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
and grants to cross the Isthmus of Tehuantepec—could be 
settled with comparative ease. 


Mapmaking Negotiators 

Gadsden’s approach to Santa Anna was made with a 
map which showed a large part of northern Mexico re- 
drawn within the boundaries of the United States. But a 
cession of such extent, despite his impoverished treasury 
and weak military strength, was much beyond the General’s 
intentions. Gadsden did not press the matter. 

At a later conference, the American Minister produced 
a second map, indicating the territory later included in the 
Purchase, plus other areas, as the basis for negotiations. 
This was more to Santa Anna’s liking. 

After practical negotiations, he and Santa Anna came to 
an agreement. The United States would pay $15,000,000 for 
the area demarcated on Gadsden’s second map. As Santa 
Anna later wrote, this was far more than he had expected 
to get. But James Gadsden was pleased: He could already 
see the railroad running from Charleston to San Diego. 

When the talk came to the other issues between the two 
countries, there was less disagreement. Santa Anna said 
that, privately, he and other Mexicans had never expected 
to see the United States carry out the provisions of Article 
XI. Actually, he continued, it was an affront to the na- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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1. FSO John Howland Barber and his bride, the former Eleanor Thomp- 
son, cut the cake at the reception following their October 4th wedding 
in Managua. Assisting is Mrs. Philip P. Williams, whose husband 
(Chargé a.i.) gave the bride in marriage. 2. It was a Warsaw wed- 
ding for FSS Sophy Brej and Sgt. Roy O. Cook, USMC, on August 12, 
1950 (photo courtesy C. H. Hall, Jr.). 3. Mrs. John Cabot dances 
with a Legation chauffeur at Helsinki's Halloween party (photo courtesy 
G. Alonzo Stanford). 4. Paul Plantin (right) is congratulated by visit- 
ing Ambassador John E. Peurifoy after a ceremony in the Geneva 
Consulate in which Consul R. E. Ward, Jr. (left) presented Mr. Plantin 
a citation for his thirty years of continuous service with the Consulate 
(photo courtesy James Macfarland). 5. The United States-German 
team photographed on the day formal negotiations started at the Tor- 
quay Conference. (This is the first conference since the war at which 
Germany has negotiated with other countries on a basis of complete 
equality and without the attendance of observers from the Allied High 
Commission.) L. to r., Karl H. Koranyi (Commerce), Stanley Mehr 
(Agriculture), E. M. Winslow (Tariff Commission), Jean McClure 
(State), Knowlton V. Hicks (Consul General, Vienna), Henry D. Wyner 
(State), Ernest Wolff (Tariff Commission) —(photographed by FSO 
Frederick D. Hunt). 6. The Honorable Gerald A. Drew, Minister to 


Jordan, with his daughter Deirdre, on the day of her marriage to Cap- 
tain Geoge S. Walz, USMC, September |, 1950 (courtesy John F. 
Rogers). 7. Harry Havens makes a speech at the reception in honor 
of his retirement after 42 years of government service. Enjoying it are, 
in the usual order, Messrs. Haywood P. Martin, Carlisle Humelsine and 
Richard P. Butrick (Department of State photo). 8. Maxine Desilet 
and Lyda Mae Francis of Berlin's Consulate staff have sunny smiles for 
a rainy day. 9. On a Department-sponsored Brazil lecture tour Harvard 
University's Dr. Francis M. Rogers (right) and Vanderbilt University's 
Dr. Reynold Carlson are shown the sights of Curitiba by the wife of 
PAO William A. Krauss. 10. A barber shop quartet enlivened a recent 
Helsinki party. Harmonizing, |. to r., are Messrs. Immonen, Nelson, 
Lintulahti and Stanford. 11. Two Mediterranean Commanders-in-Chief 
converse at a reception given by the American Consul in Malta. L. to 
r., John Fitzgerald, Consul, Sir John Edelsten, RN, and Vice Admiral 
J. J. Ballentine, USN (Times of Malta photo). 12. At a Chinese 
Dinner Party in Singapore given by Statistians CHAN Kwang-Chia and 
SEOW Kim-poh: in honor of Dr. Kenneth C. Beede, just before his de- 
parture for home leave. L. to r. (seated), Mrs. A. Bland Calder, Miss 
Pauline Frank, Miss Fernandez, Dr. Beede, Mrs. Philip E. Haring, 
Mrs. Richard B. Peters. Standing, |. to r., Messrs. CHAN, Haring, 
Calder, SEOW and Peters. 
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AID TO YUGOSLAVIA 


The Yugoslav Relief Program demonstrated again that the 
American Government can work quickly and effectively once 
it has made up its mind to a course of action. Five months 
after the first uneasy agricultural reports came in from the 
Belgrade Embassy, less than three months after Tito publicly 
recognized the Yugoslav crop failure and within a month 
after Yugoslavia asked for U.S. aid, thousands of tons of 
foodstuffs financed by the United States started flowing into 
Yugoslavia. Simultaneously, the United States received in- 
dications, some vague but others tangible, from Govern- 
ments of Western Europe to join the U.S. in supplying aid. 

The decision to help Yugoslavia was not an easy one to 
make. For sometime before Tito approached the U.S. for 
aid his relations with the Western world had been strained. 
He is a communist, displaying less than a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the four freedoms. He had fairly consistently 
followed Moscow’s line on international affairs, especially 
in the United Nations; though he had ceased participation 
in the guerrilla war in Greece, he still held many Greek 
children; and the overland routes from Greece and Turkey 
to Europe remained closed. Also, the unusually dry sum- 
mer was not the only cause of inadequate stocks of food; 
forced collectivisation of some of the farms and an over- 
ambitious industrialization policy had helped to keep the 
cupboard bare. 

On the other hand, America’s humanitarian impulses were 
easily reinforced by the strategic issues involved, especially 
as Tito had begun to show a more understanding attitude 
toward matters regarded as important by the non-Commu- 
nist nations of the world. Politically and economically em- 
bargoed by the East, threatened by Soviet and satellite 
armies maneuvering on his borders, with starvation threat- 
ened at home, Tito could turn only to the West for the food 
he needed. Fundamental to the provision of this assistance 
was the belief that the breach between Tito and the Kremlin 
was irreparable and that his army, the largest in Europe 
after Stalin’s, would continue to neutralize, and if attacked 
would resist. the Cominform forces arrayed along his fron- 
tiers. 

With this in mind, the Administration decided to speed 
food to Yugoslavia. Tito, however, had picked an incon- 
venient time to ask for aid. There were no funds available 
specifically for aid to Yugoslavia. Congress was home try- 
ing to get re-elected in a bitter mid-term battle, and would 
not meet until the winter snows started in Yugoslavia. But 
it was clearly necessary to provide the Yugoslavs immedi- 
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ately with a portion of the aid they required so that they 
could begin at once to move food to the hinterland depleting 
the more accessible regions whose stocks would be later 
replaced during the winter with food stuffs from the U.S. 
However, utilizing MDAP, ERP and Export-Import Bank 
funds already appropriated or authorized, the Administra- 
tive branch within a few weeks after Tito first appealed for 
U.S. assistance started a stop-gap program for Yugoslavia. 
Administered by an ad hoc inter-agency committee primar- 
ily depending upon the combined efforts of the State and 
Agriculture Departments, the Export-Import Bank, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration and ECA Missions in 
Germany and Italy, the program got off to a rapid start. By 
the time the Lame Duck Congress considered the legislation 
to provide the necessary supplementary aid and, at the ex- 
pense of loss of sleep and tempers and much red tape, tens 
of thousands of tons of flour, beans, and other food had 
crossed the Yugoslav border, diplomatic notes had been ex- 
changed and American representatives were observing and 
reporting on the distribution of food clearly labeled as a 
gift from the U.S. Within three weeks after Congress re- 
convened, it officially approved the complete program of 
about $70 million, and emergency aid to Yugoslavia was 
fully underway. 


One of the tasks of the older democracies is to make 
their purposes meaningful in the lives of the peoples of 
the younger democracies. This means translating democracy 
into loaves of bread, as well as into the Bill of Rights. 

. DEAN ACHESON 


A BROADER CONCEPT NEEDED 


When John Hay received the telegram from Presi- 
dent McKinley inviting him to become Secretary of 
State, he was much perturbed. He was very happy as 
Ambassador to Britain and the work interested him; 
he fitted in well with the British officials; he found the 
atmosphere most congenial; and, above all, he did 
not want to be Secretary of State . . . He debated the 
matter at great length with his friends, and they were 
anything but enthusiastic. Nevertheless, the consensus 
of opinion was that he must accept . . . 

These words, taken from Graham H. Stuart’s The De- 
partment of State, describe the reactions of a great Ameri- 
can diplomat to what was, for him, very bad news. He had 
to give up the most interesting job in the Foreign Service 
to take on what was widely regarded at the time as a pub- 
lic service chore. “I look forward to the next year with 
gloomy forebodings,” Hay wrote to his brother-in-law, 
Samuel Mather. And to his wife, “All the fun of my life 
ended on the platform at Euston.” 

Today, in the middle of the twentieth century, the job 
of U. S. Secretary of State is no longer held in low esteem. 
But just as John Hay felt in 1898 about the relative ad- 
vantages of an ambassadorship and a Cabinet position, so 
many of us still feel today about the relative advantages of 
a top job in the Foreign Service and the many other im- 
portant positions in the Federal service which carry heavy 
responsibility. An ambassadorship has been the goal of a 
Foreign Service career; for most FSOs it seemed to embody 
the appeals of glamor, prestige and independent authority. 

If one uses as his yardstick the concept of responsibility 
in addition to the concept of prestige, it will be seen that 
there are today many other positions in foreign affairs which 
are comparable in the scale to that of Ambassador. The 
principal subordinate officers at large diplomatic missions, 
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such as London, Paris and Moscow: certain officers given 
difficult assignments at strategic “hot spots” along the 
Soviet perimeter; 100 or so of the key officers of the De- 
partment; a number of key officers in other agencies hav- 
ing responsibilities in foreign affairs; the men who are ad- 
ministering special programs, such as HICOG, SCAP, ECA 
and MDAP, these positions often require the highest type 
of officer—the kind whose normal ‘goal in former times 
would have been an ambassadorship. 

In making this series of statements we do not belittle the 
role of Ambassador, which remains a worthy reward for 
long and honorable service or a responsibility conferred 
upon a trusted American citizen by his President. What 
we are trying to say is rather that there are many important 
jobs today in foreign affairs, and that our scale of values 
has not always given them recognition appropriate to their 
importance. 

We have, to be sure, created the grade of Career Minister 
and perhaps we should make it available for officers as- 
signed to other agencies and positions not in the normal 
hierarchy. Perhaps we need to develop a new system of 
honorifics. 

Nor is that an empty question, brought up only for 
the purpose of stimulating letters to the Journal. (We hope 
that it will do this too.) There is danger, in our opinion. 
that our present system of honorifics may tend to make 
officers strive for the wrong goals. Why should a man 
making a career in foreign affairs feel that a tough job in 
the Department, let us say, or a hot-spot position in Berlin 
or Hong Kong, are the equivalent in recognition of an 
Ambassadorship when only the latter carries a proud title 


and the recognition that goes with high office? His in- 
telligence will tell him that the true test of the importance 
of a job is the responsibility it carries, and not the out- 
ward symbols of status; but the satisfactions of success are 
lessened when the success is appreciated only by a few in- 
siders, and remains unknown to the generality of man- 
kind. 

We are not prepared to say just how all this should be 
changed, nor would our frugal Journal’s editorial space 
permit us to elaborate the details of a new scheme if we 
had one worked out. We are content to point out that our 
present system makes rather great demands on human 
nature by administering rewards not equitably adjusted to 
ability and responsibility, and to hope that we shall start 
a ferment working in other minds than our own. . 

There is, however, one additional thought we should 
like to express. Whether or not anything can be done to 
bring the system of honorifics more into harmony with 
the actualities of the foreign affairs job to be done, we can 
to some extent ourselves create the proper atmosphere for 
recognition by the values which we as individuals uphold. 
If the overwhelming majority of us rate foreign affairs posi- 
tions by the responsibilities they carry rather than merely 
by the outward trappings of status, then in fact prestige 
within the Service will begin to attach to the more important 
jobs. The recognition by all of us of a greater variety of 
positions as important, influential and vital to the national 
interest, and therefore to be sought after by men of am- 
bition, would justify a broader career pyramid, diversify 
the interests of officers, and give us a Foreign Service better 
attuned to the times. 


Double Your Pension=Retire Overseas 


By Norman D. Forp 


Modern pension planners have done a fine job in many 
ways but they seem to have overlooked the paramount fact 
that thanks to the efforts of our medical men, most retired 
couples are now just as active and healthy at age sixty-five 
as people in their fifties were years ago. Pensions based 
on the premise that retirement is just a steady decline 
towards the twilight of life are now completely out of date. 
But despite all the present improvements, that’s how the 
situation stands today. After retirement, most of us will 
have to spend a number of active and healthy years con- 
fined to living on an income whose amount is based on the 
belief that we are so senile that all we require are the 
barest necessities of life. 

If we’re so much fitter nowadays at sixty-five you may 
ask, why cannot we continue to work until we do approach 
real old age? 

We could, very easily, if regulations were altered to allow 
it. But with our rapidly expanding population unbalanced 
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“Harian's French Recommendations," "Harian's English Recommenda- 
tions," "Ship Lore,’ “Your Ship," "How to Entertain Yourself on a 
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by a tremendous majority of younger people clamoring for 
better jobs, we cannot hope to be allowed to block job 
progress for later generations. In private business, the cream 
of a firm’s younger workers may even leave and enter a 
competitive firm if older men are allowed to hold the top 
jobs beyond present recognized retirement age. So until 
our population becomes stabilized, we are faced with spend- 
ing a considerable part of our retirement—and probably 
all of it—on a grossly inadequate income. 

The problem, then, is how to enjoy a full life on a small — 
retirement income? And the logical answer is: By retiring 
where the dollar will go twice or thrice as far. 

A retirement income will stretch as much as-10% further 
in the year round warmer regions of the U.S. due solely 
to there being little or no necessity for winter fuel, expen- 
sive furnaces and insulation, heavy clothing, and costly 
calory-building foods. But this is a small gain compared to 
the tremendous retirement bargains which can be found by 
living in certain countries abroad. 


Devaluation and the Cost of Living Abroad 


Living costs have always been generally lower in other 
countries but since the 1949 devaluation of world currencies, 
the dollar has bought twice or even three times as much in 
some countries as it now will in these United States. 

Of course, retirement abroad is unthinkable to some peo- 
ple but to others who realize that it can convert their inade- 
quate pensions into liberal income, it can become a stimu- 
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lating experience. And as for being unpatriotic, retired 
Americans can do their country a very great service by 
acting as ambassadors of goodwill to the man in the street 
in other lands. In addition, their dollars can prove valuable 
in aiding other countries to close their dollar gaps for 
every American dollar spent abroad allows foreign countries 
to buy the goods they need from the United States and at 
the same time provides more work for American business 
at home. Distance too, is a small barrier in these days of 
fast air travel and with good medical facilities available in 
the majority of foreign lands, one can be as safe living in 
most places abroad as in this country. 

While all-electric labor saving kitchens are not standard 
equipment in most other countries, your wife needn’t worry 
about having extra housework to do. In fact, she'll probably 
have much less, for on anything but the smallest of pensions, 
at least one servant can usually be hired thus relieving her 
of all domestic duties save supervision. 

A sizeable number of Americans have already found it 
profitable to retire abroad and for a couple young in spirit. 
an income of $100-150 a month would see them living 
quietly but comfortably in many of the world’s most exotic 
beauty spots or idyllic islands, among the world’s best cli- 
mates. 


Peru a “Best Buy” 


Just look at Peru, for example. The Peruvian government 
has officially stated that the American dollar is worth three 
times as much there as it is in these United States. An 
idea of just how far your dollar will go can be gathered 
from the size of these wages which servants are asking in 
Peru: 


Butler $12.00 per month 
Gardener __________ $ .80 per day 


Of course, they expect their keep in addition but this 
amounts to only a few dollars a month. Staple foods are 
some 30% cheaper than in the U.S., gasoline is 14c a gal- 
lon, and the average small home rents for $40-60 a month 
but many are cheaper. 

Arequipa is probably the best town to retire to in Peru. 
High in the seclusion of the rugged Andes, this “sunshine 
city” enjoys one of the most perfect climates in the world, 
with an almost unchanged year ‘round mean temperature 
of 58°. A number of people have been able to live quite 
comfortably here on $150 a month but the key to your 
living costs would lie in the size of your rent. 

Madeira also claims to have one of the world’s most 
perfect climates, its extremes of temperature varying little 
from the annual mean of 67.6°. The setting is really magni- 
ficent on this jewel island of the Atlantic: none of the nerve- 
shattering noises of high pressure commerce and industry 
disturb the tranquil atmosphere of its sea girt shores. On 
every hand there is great natural beauty, colorful island 
people, and picturesque towns and villages. Yet retirement 
in this isle of springtime can be had for as little as $1200 
a year. 

Rural rents average $15 a month, city rents $25. Rural 
homes cost around $3000 to buy. city homes $6000. Grocer- 
ies for two would cost about $10 a week. And little need 
be spent on entertainment for there is plenty of the free 
variety to be had. 

Similar living costs apply in the neighboring Azores and 
Canary Islands which, though not quite as charming as 
Madeira, are to some extent less frequented by tourists. 

Of countries more like the U.S., Australia is an outstand- 
ing example of a bargain for retired Americans. The hous- 
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ing situation is something of a drawback at present but 
once this has been overcome, Australia will be a veritable 
paradise for a couple having a small U.S. dollar pension. 
Almost every type of climate can be selected from the 
tropical north to the Mediterranean climate of the south. 
In the temperate southeastern region, ground frosts are 
occasionally experienced and on summer afternoons, the 
mercury sometimes climbs to the hundred mark. For the 
greater part of the year, the weather is cool and comfortable. 
Food is surprisingly cheap in Australia and an outlay 
of $8 a week will feed two people as well as $20 would in 
these United States. Rents have been under control for 
the past decade and once you have found a property, the 
rent is sure to be most reasonable. 


New Zealand Has Everything—But Houses 


Good as retirement can be in Australia on $100 a month, 
the islands of New Zealand 1200 miles eastward may be 
even more appealing for here are the only group of islands 
in the entire South Pacific where fully civilized living is 
possible under modern conditions in an English speaking 
country. The standard of living is very definitely high and 
ownership of automobiles ranks next to that of the U.S. 

However, the housing shortage here is equally as bad 
as that in Australia and for the present, the New Zealand 
government is not too keen on encouraging people to enter 
unless they have assured accommodations. 

In these delightful islands of cool winters and warm sum- 
mers, retired Americans will find a real sportsman’s Mecca. 
Big game sea fishing and inland freshwater fishing is among 
the best in the world but to top it all, deer hunting is wide 
open with no limits or restrictions. In fact, you can kill a 
deer on every day of the year if you wish. 

New Zealand has a free state medical service much like 
England’s for which a 744% tax is deducted from all in- 
comes. Other living costs are almost identical with those 
of Australia and represent an opportunity for some of the 
best retirement living at the lowest costs in the world. 


Bargains in Europe 


For those who like the Old World atmosphere of Europe, 
Austria is the cheapest country for retirement living on 
that continent. Living costs in this Central European coun- 
try are very, very low and it offers stupendous bargains 
for the couple with a very small pension. 

It is possible for a couple to enjoy life in Austria on as 
little as $650 a year. Rents are fantastically low, $8 a 
month being a typical sum for the renting of a small apart- 
ment. And many of these same apartments are located in 
beautiful old houses or even in castles, so that there is little 
risk of losing dignity or status through retiring in this land 
of low cost living. 

Life in England is not nearly as bad as might be imagined 
for few of the austerities make very much difference to re- 
tired people. On an income of $85 a month, you and your 
wife can live in comfort in a genuine three hundred year 
old cottage nestling high above the magnificent cliffs of 
Cornwall. And you won't have to watch those pennies 
while you're doing it, either. 

Retirement in a London suburb could be had on the 
same sum but $100 a month would be better. The best 
retirement bargains in the British Isles are to be found in 
the coastal villages, however, where you can sit back and 
absorb the real England “through the pores” on a sum of 
money which would mean semi-privation in the U.S. 

Then there are some really lovely islands around the 
British coasts, where the summers are never hot nor the 
winters cold. On a pension of $85-100 a month, you can 
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arink in the savage beauties of the Channel Islands or the 
Isle of Man, the unique and almost sub-tropical Scilly 
Isles, or the softer but none the less picturesque Isle of 
Wight. And while you’re enjoying all this you'll be up in 
the middle income bracket and able to keep up appearances 
of a much higher standard than you could possibly hope 
to on the same income in America. 


France is definitely more expensive than England but if 
you live like a French couple, retirement can be had in 
this engaging land on a pension of $130-150 a month. The 
budget for a couple living like a middle class French family 
would be something like this: 


$ 50 per month 
Amusements $10 ” 
Miscellaneous 
Total _________ $140 per month 


Rental apartments are rather hard to find, especially in 
Paris, but at the smaller coastal resorts, they are slightly 
more plentiful and about 20% less expensive. 

With a little luck in house hunting, a couple can retire 
on the sunny French Riviera on a pension of $150 a month 
but, of course, they would have to live very modestly and 


quietly and there would be neither servants nor an electric 
kitchen. 


Prices in Italy are similar with rents for small homes 
varying from $20 a month in the country to $60 and higher 
in cities but all rental property is scarce at present though 
there are some homes built for sale. Groceries for two 
would be about $12 per week. A pension of at least $1500 
annually would be necessary for retirement living along the 
warm shores of the mainland, or in Sicily. 

The standard of living is rather low, however, and if 
possible, a servant should be hired to do the housework 
which a lack of kitchen aids can otherwise make long and 
dreary. A cook can be hired for $10-16 a month, or a 
general maid from $8-14. Servants must live with the 
family they serve and must be supplied with work clothes 
in addition. 

Closer to home, some really delightful retirement settings 
can be found among the tropical isles of the West Indies. 
The British have long favored glittering Tobago as a per- 
fect retirement spot and here indeed. is an island which 


can rival in exotic scenery and atmosphere many of the 
classical South Sea islands such as Tahiti and other gems 
of the Pacific which have received more publicity than the 
isles of the Caribbean. 


There is something of a housing shortage throughout 
the West Indies but it can usually be overcome by diligent 
and patient searching. Rents for unfurnished houses would 
be in the region of $45 per month while a cook or house- 
maid can be hired for $15-25 a month with board. A 
couple is supposed to need an income of $2800 a year on 
the neighboring island of Trinidad but for a relaxed and 


leisurely life on Tobago, two thirds of this sum would be 
ample. 


South of the Border 


Perhaps the most popular foreign country for finding 
retirement bargains—especially during these unsettled times 
—is our south-of-the-border neighbor, Mexico. One has to 
penetrate at least as far as Mexico City before any real 
escape from the bustle and rush of the machine age can 
be found but in such scenic towns as Cuernavaca, Tasco, 
and Acapulco, one can really find the peace and quiet which 
most people seek during retirement. 

Better than these resort towns are those less frequented, 
however. Prices are lower in such towns, too. Staple foods 
in Mexico are approximately 30% cheaper than they are 
in the United States but rents are about the same for com- 
parable properties. Rental property is not too plentiful 
but there are occasional snug, little 244 room apartments 
furnished in Mexican style for $40 a month in the less 
fashionable towns, three and four room furnished houses 
can be found for as little as $25-30 a month. 


One question which may arise when considering retire- 
ment overseas is: won't I have to pay income tax on my 
pension in the U.S. as well as in the country in which I 
retire? The answer is generally no. The United States has 
concluded treaties with a number of other countries de- 
signed to prevent this double taxation and will eventually 
try to complete such treaties with each and every friendly 
nation. 

Whether or not you will decide to retire overseas is 
entirely up to you but it is fairly certain that instead of 
falling from a middle to a lower income bracket upon re- 
tirement, by living in countries like Austria or Australia, 
you can remain right at the same income level which you 
have enjoyed during your workaday life. 
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Dancing Diplomats, by Hank and Dot Kelly. J/llustra- 
tions by Gustave Baumann. 254 pages. University of New 


Mexico Press. $4.00. 
Reviewed by RicHarp FYFE Boyce 
DANCING DIPLOMATS is the sort of book there should 


be more of—the experiences of observant Foreign Service 
men and women with a keen sense of humor, who do not 
rely on big names or kings and potentates to lend interest 
to their tale. The book is hard to put down even, I feel 
sure, for a reader who doesn’t know about the Foreign 
Service or about the Amazon. It stands on its own lively, 
entertaining feet. It should be read for enlightenment by 
those who think of the Foreign Service in terms of their 
favorite metropolitan capital or society mecca; and by 
those who deprecate the allegedly soft life of the State 
Department “underlings” in the field. 1 recommend it to 
the faint-hearted, and also to the now popular specialists 
in the Foreign Service who may smile at the old-timers who 
still doggedly mutter about service spirit. 

The Kellys landed in Iquitos, Peru, one of the most un- 
healthy, most primitive and most isolated places on this 
earth—but they had the gumption to consider it a challenge 
to their ingenuity and sense of humor, a challenge which 
they met with infectious success. In their book they have 
achieved a contribution to the literature on life in the 
Peruvian Amazonia which is worth anyone's time who 
is looking either for information or entertainment. For 
the truth of many of the Kellys’ unbelievable facts I can 
vouch from personal experience. I gladly take their word 
for the rest. 

The Foreign Service needs more men and women like 
the Kellys, and lost two stalwarts when they left it. 


Last Chance in Africa. By Negley Farson. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1950. 381 pages. $5.00. 
(First published in England in 1949). 


Reviewed by RutH C. SLOAN 


In the very last paragraph of this exciting and well- 
written story Negley Farson sums up his conclusions based 
largely on four strenuous months of travel through this 
“beautiful and perplexing country.” 

“It is my opinion,” writes Farson, “that in these two 
territories, Kenya and Tanganyika, lies the last chance of 
Africa for working out a truly representative civilization 
in which the black man and the white man can live on terms 
of peace, cooperation, and something like equality of oppor- 
tunity. The Indians in East Africa need no one to look 
after them.” He is confident that in British East Africa 
lies the opportunity to prevent the spread of the apartheid 
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philosophy and reprehensible racial practices of the Union 
of South Africa. Reversing his former opinion Farson sug- 
gests that “a political and economic federation of the three 
British East African territories might be best for all con- 
cerned providing the present self-rule could be safe- 
guarded for the natives of Uganda and that Tanganyika 
could return to its former doctrine.” 

It was in the winter of 1947-48 that this brilliant journal- 
ist and his wife Eva accepted the invitation of Sir Philip 
Mitchell, the Governor of Kenya, to return and “to give 
as true a picture as possible of the country” with all the 
vast racial, sociological, psychological, educational, re- 
ligious, economic, political and geographic problems faced 
by the 29,500 whites, 100,000 Indians, 24,000 Arabs and 
5,000,000 blacks. Following the behest of Sir Philip, “Go 
where you like, see what you like, and say what you like,” 
he traveled from East to West, North to South, from Lake 
Victoria to the island of Zanzibar, over the plains of 
Tanganyika, down the great Rift valley, through the vast 
uninhabitable deserts of Somaliland up to the disputed 
Abyssinian border, and talked with people of every class, 
occupation, religious cult, belief and color. He returned 
convinced that despite the fact that population pressure on 
the invisible walls of the native reserves has reached crisis 
proportions, that erosion and overgrazing is ruining much 
of the soil, that food resources are increasingly inadequate; 
despite his feeling that “the principle that native interests 
are paramount is dead as the dodo”; that the white settlers 
will not go from Africa; that Kenya must solve its prob- 
lems on the land and inside Africa. 

Critical alike of the aristocratic breed of white settler 
and “the big restless black man who is not cooperating 
with the very plans which are meant to benefit his condi- 
tion.’ Mr. Farson, on the other hand, is unrestrained in 
his praise of the constructive contributions of many of 
the colonial administrators who he feels are doing every- 
thing possible to better conditions of the Africans. One 
gathers that he feels that it is this group that will help work 
out a truly representative country. He gives special credit 
to the District Commissioners — “Those underpaid earnest 
men who are the very backbone of British colonialization.” 
Of Sir Philip he says: “Sir Philip Mitchell is unconven- 
tional, a man of vision, who customarily thinks in terms 
that go beyond any colony. He is a good friend of the 
Mohammedan and Arab, a candid admirer of many things 
in their way of life. I believe that if he could get full 
understanding from London, enough money to carry out 
his plans and the proper men to implement their details, 
he would do much to restore Britain’s former prestige 
around the Indian ocean.” 

In addition, Mr. Farson feels that the only defense of 
the African population against the encroaching demands of 
the white man is education, but since he is not yet educated 
Mr. Farson fears that giving independence and self-rule to 
Africans at this time would deliver the desperately back- 
ward and half-educated Africans into the worst political 
and industrial bondage they have ever known.” Neither 
would he turn over their administration to the U.N. Hold- 
ing up the British treatment of the Masai in Kenya and 
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Tanganyika as an example he states: “I have never seen a 
more tolerant, well meaning, even a more intelligent effort 
to get a fine race of natives to accept modern times. | 
think it would be plain murder to let any U.N. Commission 
have anything to do with them.” He definitely feels that 
it is under the Englishman that the natives will have the 
best chance to progress in Africa. 


The book presents a vivid, varied, and fairly accurate 
picture of this large colonial territory and one feels that Sir 
Philip did well to invite him to go where he liked, see what 
he liked, and say what he liked. 


The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR. Plans and 
Performance. By Naum Jasny. xv and 837 pages. Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University Press. $7.50. 


REVIEWED BY HERBERT BLOCK 


During a conversation with Stalin in the summer of 1942, 
Churchill touched on a sensitive subject: the farm collectivi- 
zation of 1929-32. Stalin held up his hands. “Ten million,” 
he said, referring to the number of peasants slain, impris- 
oned, exiled, or otherwise victimized. “It was all very bad 
and difficult — but necessary.” In the course of four years 
some 20 million small family farms were merged into rough- 
ly 200,000 large collective farms, an agrarian revolution 
more radical than the one at the end of the First World War 
when the large estate holders had been expropriated in favor 
of the peasants. The organization of Soviet agriculture, as 
it emerged from the chaos of collectivization, its productiv- 
ity, output, and income up to the Second World War are the 
topics of Jasny’s book. It is a masterly work, built up with 
an encyclopedic knowledge, a penetrating mind, and a 
tenacious devotion to the task. It has no equal outside the 
USSR and it cannot be equaled in Soviet literature. 


It could not have been written in the Soviet dictatorship 
because the second agrarian revolution, although planned 
and directed from above, was — aside from its brutality — 
an extremely wasteful operation. To hide its adverse effects 
the Kremlin rigged the agrarian statistics, e.g. by switching, 
without admission, from barn crop to on-the-root crop fig- 
ures. One of Jasny’s merits is the subtle interpretation, the 
x-raying, so-to-say, of Soviet statistics. 

It was Jasny’s original intention to set forth “the relative 
advantages of large-scale and collectivized peasant farming.” 
The material did not lend itself to answer such a general 
question. No system, even if desirable — and agricultural 
collectivism is highly problematical — can be expected to 
prove its merits during and shortly after social convulsions 
such as those which shook Russia between the World Wars. 
It is true that farm labor productivity rose modestly (if we 
follow Jasny, by less than one-third between 1928 and 
1938). But what could be expected of a restive peasantry, 
adapting itself grudgingly to completely new living and 
working conditions, ill trained for modern agriculture, ill 
provided with livestock after the wholesale slaughter during 
the collectivization, and badly supplied with machinery as 
long as the agricultural equipment producing industries were 
still in their infancy? What counted from Stalin’s point of 
view was not a larger or smaller rise in productivity and an 
attending improvement of the standard of living. He was 
satisfied that rural surplus labor was freed in large enough 
numbers for work in the newly developed industries and that 
the peasants, now under full government control, could no 
longer reduce deliveries to urban markets because industry, 
fully oriented toward the output of capital equipment and 
armaments, neglected to supply them with manufactured 
consumers’ goods. 
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The United States and Scandinavia, by Franklin D. 
Scott. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1950, 359 
pages, $4. 

Reviewed by Grant G. HILLIKER 


The concept of the countries of northern Europe as a 
cohesive unit is the basis for this recent addition to The 
American Foreign Policy Library series. The emphasis is 
on the countries’ similarities. Nevertheless, The United 
States and Scandinavia contains a surprising degree of de- 
tail for its length, particularly concerning the strictly “Scan- 
dinavian” countries of Norway, Denmark and Sweden. Fin- 
land and Iceland, and the posssessions of Norway and 
Denmark, are treated less fully. 

The author (Professor of History at Northwestern and 
an officer of the American Scandinavian Foundation) suc- 
ceeds in marshalling his facts so as to avoid, on the whole, 
the tiresomeness that might have come from attempting an 
encyclopedic type of treatment of every subject in each 
country. The result is a reasonably thorough and readable 
study. It should be very useful both to general readers and 
to the professional desiring an introduction to the area. 
Suggested further reading is outlined in a narrative, chapter- 
by-chapter appendix. Another appendix containing statisti- 
cal tables, and a few well-chosen maps, helps to highlight 
the physical differences among the five countries. 

Readers seeking an understanding of the characteristics 
which differentiate the Scandinavian peoples from one an- 
other will have to look elsewhere, for Professor Scott’s 
theme is “the unity of the north.” Attention is focussed on 
the area itself to such an extent that United States-Scandi- 
navian relations are almost neglected. “Rightly so,” accord- 
ing to the foreword, because the history of those relations 


is a “benign blank which signifies the happiest of relation- 
ships.” 


NEW AND INTERESTING 
by 
Francis Co_t pE WoLr 


1. River of The Sun by James Ramsey Ullman—$3.50 


This novel of the Brazilian hinterland by the author of 
“The White Tower” is not only exciting but appeals to the 
mind as well—the Book-of-the-Month Club selection for 
January. 


2. The Decline and Fall of Nearly Everybody by 
Will Cuppy—$3.00 
These stories of the historical great are in a frivolous 
and sometimes disrespectful vein but Mr. Cuppy spent 12 
years in authenticating his data. Recommended reading 
for those who seek a painless way to acquire a historical 
background! 


3. The Queen’s Awards edited by Ellery Queen—$2.50 
First-rate short mysteries mostly by well-known authors. 
The fifth edition of the prize winners appearing in Ellery 
Queen’s Mystery Magazine, and by far the best. 
4. The White Continent by Thomas R. Henry—$3.75 
A story of the unknown continent, Antarctica. A remark- 
able account of a strange world which only a thousand or 
so men have ever seen—‘“It’s as though life on another 
planet were being described.” 
5. The Dartmouth Bible edited by Roy Chamberlin 
and Herman Feldman—$7.50 
A new arrangement of the King James version of the 
Bible with excellent historical background and comments 
on the origin of the Books. The structure has been altered 
to provide a modernized construction of poetic and narrative 
passages. 
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Developing An American Diplomatic Tradition 


By Ricuarp H. STEPHENS, FSO-5 


To many, tradition conjures up images of musty files, out- 
moded procedures, the stifling hand of the past on the ad- 
venturous present. Yet, rightly considered, tradition is a 
source of strength, offering guidance and a steadying influ- 
ence in an age when the unprecedented is the commonplace. 
Nowhere is this more true than in the conduct of foreign 
relations. Preservation of a nation’s vital interests requires 
a breadth of vision nurtured in the lessons of the past plus 
an awareness of national characteristics and human nature. 

In a few years, the United States has become a dominant 
part of the world scene, its representatives participating in 
conferences and negotiations in every corner of the globe. 
Nevertheless, because of our relative inexperience in world 
affairs and a popular distrust of diplomacy, which had its 
origins in our national faith in forthrightness, frankness and 
open-handed dealings (qualities believed to be diametrically 
opposed to the sly wiles and cunning artifices of diplomatic 
behavior) the United States has yet to develop a “diplo- 
matic tradition.” 

In a period when the voices of other democratic nations 
are muted, the United States should speak and act through 
its representatives abroad with particular clarity, skill and 
firm conviction. This requires a body of trained diploma- 
tists whose vision, perception, courage and wisdom are equal 
to the task before them. It should be the aim of our “diplo- 
matic tradition” to provide them with these qualities. 


Britain’s Diplomatic Experience 


The transfer of industrial and military power to the 
United States during the past three decades has given our 


country a position similar to that enjoyed by Great Britain 
in the smaller world of the 19th century. For this reason 
and because of the cultural resemblance of the two peoples. 
the study of British diplomatic experience is fruitful. 

British diplomacy has long been regarded with envy and 
awe by other nations. It is easily distinguishable from the 
consistency, tenacity and concentration on particular lines 
of policy of French diplomacy or the mobility and delight 
in moves and counter-moves which mark past Italian diplo- 
matic activity. 

During the long “Pax Britannica.” British diplomatists 
such as James Harris, Earl of Malmsbury, Hugh Elliot and 
Stratford Canning exercised a firm, yet restraining, hand in 
the family quarrels and outbursts of nationalistic feeling of 
19th Century Europe, usually with a view to preventing the 
domination of Europe by any single power and maintaining 
Britain’s supremacy on the seas. Harris is credited with the 
observation that “an Englishman who could not perceive 
the superiority of his own nation over the rest of the world 
had no real mind,” a sentiment which undoubtedly influ- 
enced the actions of British statesmen and diplomatists on 
more than one occasion. 

Unwilling to bind herself to a fixed course of action in 
advance, Britain depended on accepted principles of fair- 
dealing. compromise, moderation, reasonableness and a cer- 
tain combination of events, often called “opportunism,” to 
assure her dominance. 

In the course of a century of diplomatic experience, Brit- 
ain’s diplomatists developed a concept of behavior which 
serves as a model for their own Foreign Service. These 
qualities have best been described by Harold Nicolson in 
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his valuable book “Diplomacy.” Nicolson writes: “The 
good British diplomatist is tolerant and fair; acquires a 
fine balance between imagination and reason, between ideal- 
ism and realism, he is reliable and scrupulously precise; he 
possesses dignity without self-importance, demeanor without 
mannerisms, poise without stolidity; he can display resolu- 
tion as well as flexibility; he never boasts; he knows that 
impatience is as dangerous as ill-temper and that intellectual 
brilliance is not a diplomatic quality; he knows above all 
that it is his duty to interpret the policy of his government 
with loyalty and good sense.” While an ideal adapted to the 
British character, Nicolson’s precepts offer an insight into 
the reasons for the effectiveness of many British diploma- 
tists. 


Elements of an American Tradition 


So swift has been the transfer of preponderant power to 
the United States that it is only now becoming possible to 
adjust our long-range policies to the demands of this new 
situation. Besides having to formulate, almost overnight. 
new principles and concepts for a formerly self-contained 
and neutral United States, we find ourselves confronted with 
another development for which we have no historical prece- 
dent. Our individualistic, liberty-loving philosophy is under 
severe attack by totalitarian regimes which seek through 
every means at their disposal (including established diplo- 
matic machinery) to undermine and eventually destroy our 
free institutions and those of other nations through false- 
hood, subversion and the perpetuation of disorder. 

Accepted diplomatic procedures have proved ineffectual 
against the new totalitarians and novel methods are re- 
quired. Among the large body of nations which still adhere 
to concepts of civilized behavior, the “application of intelli- 
gence and tact to the conduct of relations between sovereign 
states” still offers our best hope of resolving many of the 
complex problems confronting the modern world. 


Intelligent Representatives Still Required 


Because diplomacy deals essentially with national char- 
acter and human nature, there is still a wide field for the 
diplomatist in this age of “iron curtains,” instantaneous 
communications and unprecedented complexities. Certain- 
ly, diplomacy is no longer a “process of exalted haggling, 
conducted with an amazing disregard for the ordinary 
standards of morality, but with the most exquisite polite- 
ness.” 

The growing sense of community among the democratic 
nations and the importance of enlightened public opinion 
are among the factors which make present-day diplomacy 
different from the old. Yet, the character and intelligence 
of the diplomatist are still of decisive importance. Policy, 
to be rightly executed, requires a representative on the spot 
who is “a man of experience, integrity and intelligence; a 
man of resources, good temper and courage; a man, above 
all, who is not swayed by emotion or prejudice, who is pro- 
foundly modest in all his dealings, who is guided only by a 
sense of public duty and who understands the perils of 
cleverness and the virtues of reason, moderation, discretion. 
patience and tact.” Similarly, there will always be a de- 
mand for men of intelligence and authority to act as observ- 
ers and to interpret the actions of their governments abroad. 


Reflect American Characteristics 


Our “diplomatic tradition” must reflect the peculiar geni- 
us of the American people. No diplomacy can be effective 
unless it represents the ultimate power or sovereignty of a 
country. Our diplomacy and the individuals who are re- 
sponsible for it should seek to speak with the sometimes can- 
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Courtesy John H. Stutesman 
The signing of the Point |V Agreement between the United States and 
Iran at Tehran on October 19, 1950, shown here, illustrates the far-flung 
interests of the United States and the manner in which they are ad- 
vanced and protected by US diplomatic representatives. Left, Am- 
bassador Henry F. Grady and (right) Iranian Prime Minister Ali 
Razmara. Within a few hours after the agreement was signed, its 
implementation was begun. 


did and forthright voice of the millions of Americans, yet 
with an awareness of the basic security interests and mate- 
rial needs of the American people. 


Draw Upon Experience of Other Nations 


The third element in our diplomatic tradition, after the 
position of the United States vis a@ vis the world and the 
mirroring of those ideals, aspirations and traits that are 
peculiarly American, is the continuation of the best aspects 
of the diplomacy of other nations. 

Diplomacy has a long and colorful history. It antedates 
most of the learned professions, including medicine, law and 
science. Jules Cambon, one of France’s most distinguished 
diplomatists, writes: “No vocation is so many-sided as that 
of the diplomatist, none which is less shackled by rules and 
regulations and more governed by tradition.” Nor is there 
any profession which has so rich an accumulation of in- 
sights and precepts to guide its practitioners. Such works 
as De Calliére’s “De la maniére de negocier avec les sou- 
verains,” written in 1716, and Sir Ernest Satow’s “Guide 
to Diplomatic Practice” contain much that is of use to the 
diplomatist today. 


Requisites of Diplomatist 


If the United States is to measure up to its new responsi- 
bilities, we must have a corps of diplomatists who sum up 
in their own lives and behaviors the finest not only in our 
own diplomatic tradition but also in those of other nations. 
It is not amiss here to discuss a few of the insights which 
are available to us. Cambon states that “moral influence is 
the most essential qualification of the diplomatist. This 
sentiment is echoed by Harold Nicolson who places truth- 
fulness as the highest virtue, not mere avoidance of false- 
hood, but avoidance of the suggestion of the false or sup- 
pression of the true. Allied to this is precision, intellectual 
and moral, conveying true impressions of local conditions 
and the true import of instructions received. Of almost 
equal importance is modesty. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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NEWS from the FIELDS 


MISSIONS 


LETTER FROM HANOI 


By C. MELviIn Sonne, Jr., FSO 


December 21. 1950 


Korea naturally continues at the focus of the world’s at- 
tention, but we judge from the number of foreign cor- 
respondents and visiting firemen who have recently de- 
scended on our little bailiwick that it too is not being 
neglected in the world news. Consequently, perhaps it’s 
time we told our colleagues how recent events have affected 
life in Hanoi. The truth of the matter, however, is that 
life on a volcano, if unpleasant, can also be uninteresting 
and not particularly worth reporting. 

Hanoi is a fundamentally attractive city but one badly in 
need of paint and, as at most posts, a place where one 
hears tales of how pleasant life was before the war. Then 
the city was gay and untroubled; and. if one tired of its 


Photo by Do Linh Thong 


The Consulate at Hanoi. In the truck, Quach Van Trung starting out 
to deliver USIE bulletins. 


pleasures, there were always resorts in the mountains or 
the beauties of the Baie d’Along. Now life is dominated 
by military considerations, and we are quite effectively con- 
fined to the city and a few villages whose primary interest 
is the evidence of the Viet Minh’s ravages. 

A street scene in Hanoi, of course, can be as fascinating 
as that of any Oriental city; but beyond that the chief 
amusements here are only the swimming and tennis at the 
Cercle Sportif and the ancient, poly-lingual films in the 
city’s theatres. (The Chief of State himself left early at a 
recent Vietnamese stage production.) Naturally under the 
circumstances there is considerable emphasis on social life. 
but that too has declined a cause de la guerre. Even with 
the recent arrival of FSS Bill Abert and of Leslie Boyd of 
the ECA there are only eight Americans permanently 
assigned to Hanoi. However, in addition to the above we 
are probably one of the few consulates in the world to 
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boast a military attaché, in the person of Lt. Col. John 
Lininger who, while technically assigned to Saigon, seems 
destined to remain here for the duration. Unfortunately 
these men, repeat men, can do little to enliven the monotony 
of Hanoi life. 

Into the above dreary situation has now been projected 
the immediate threat of a Viet Minh attack upon the city 
itself. As of the date of writing we have fortunately safely 
passed the December 19 anniversary of the 1946 outbreak of 
hostilities, but the new danger has brought many changes 
in the city’s life. Not least of these is the increase in mili- 
tary activity: and, if we can’t be sure that the number of 
troops on the city’s streets has increased, we are at least 
gratified that they are more in evidence. However, a more 
important change in our daily lives has been wrought by 
the recent French decision to evacuate their dependents.* 
With this Vice Consul Mel Sonne gave up his months-long 
attempt to have his wife join him, and with it have disap- 
peared some of the most charming of our hostesses. With- 
out them we have no choice but to sit at our own lonely fire- 
sides; and, let there be no mistake about it, the northern 
part of Indo-China in the winter is no tropical paradise but 
a damp and often dreary place where a cheery blaze does 
wonders in keeping the chill from one’s bones. 

Naturally faced with the prospect of a communist at- 
tack we have taken certain precautions such as shipping out 
some of our most valuable possessions, but most of us 
would prefer to risk loss of some articles rather than be 
reduced to living out of a suitcase. While we may leave 
in a few days, there is also a chance of remaining for the 
full tour of one’s duty. At the same time as we send 
away some things the possibility that we shall remain while 
communications become more uncertain makes us wonder 
whether we should not rather hoard certain articles. By 
the time this letter appears in print The Journal’s readers 
will know better than we now what is the right policy. 

Fortunately there seems little reason to be concerned 
for our personal safety. After robberies at both the Con- 
sulate and the Consul’s residence we have become more 
careful about locking doors and have taken more strenu- 
ous measures to keep awake Indar Singh, the Sikh watchman 
who shatters each newcomer’s illusions about the glory of 
his tribe. While the thought that a Viet Minh agent might 
have entered with the same impunity as the barefooted 
thief is not encouraging, we find consolation in the fact 
that acts of terrorism in Hanoi, while increasing, are still 
few compared with those in Saigon. 

Thus, while we live in uncertainty, there is little real 
anxiety; and we know that many in the Foreign Service 
would be anxious to trade with us now just for the op- 


*The latest bulletin is that the French have stopped their evacua- 
tion of dependents and that Mel Sonne is on his way to another 
post—where he hopes his bride can join him. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from page 36) 


portunity to observe the history-making events which seem 
destined to occur here. In fact, while we all hope to see 
better posts than Hanoi, our complaints are overshadowed 
by the realization that we are among the few Americans 
actually to witness the deciding battle for the future of 
Southeast Asia. 


JERUSALEM 


The lovely chapel of 
the Augusta Victoria Hos- 
pice, high on the Mount 
of Olives overlooking the 
Holy City, was the scene 
of the wedding on Satur- 
day morning, October 11. 
1950, of Nancy Clare 
Dimmig of the Consulate 
| General in Jerusalem, 
Palestine, to William 
Bryan Dozier, Vice Con- 
sul at our Legation in 
Amman, Jordan. Miss 
Cecile Crawford of Jeru- 
salem was maid of honor 
and John Rogers of Am- 
Ushers were Daniel Newberry and 


man was best man. 
Eugene Szopa of Jerusalem. The bride was given away 
by Raleigh A. Gibson, Consul General at Jerusalem. The 


service was performed by Dr. Moll, head of the Lutheran 
community in Jerusalem. 

Among the guests were Mrs. Gibson, the American 
Minister to Jordan and Mrs. Drew, the British Consul 
General and Lady Dow of Jerusalem, the American Con- 
sul at Haifa, Israel and Mrs. Waller, and members of the 
United Nations Mission to Palestine. A reception for the 
100 or so guests was held immediately after the ceremony 
in the courtyard of the compound during which Nancy 
and Bill, well covered with rice, left for a three-week trip 
to the Lebanon and Cypress. They will be at home in 
Amman, after the honeymoon. 


A NIGHT IN NOVI PAZAR 


The name impressed us as being exceeding romantic. 
We felt that it should have something to do with latticed, 
lacy bowers through which peered lovely Moslem girls. It 
did indeed look romantic when we first saw it, but perhaps 
that was because we were able to catch glimpses of slender 
minarets still faintly visible in the twilight. 

Lights in Novi Pazar are few and far between but there 
were enough of them to guide our jeep through the narrow 
cobble-stoned streets, past the inquisitive veiled women and 
turbaned men, and to avoid the water-filled gutters on 
each side. Our destination was the local hotel which I later 
referred to as the “Novi Pazar Biltmore.” 

There are two ways of spending the night while on 
“field trips” in Yugoslavia. The most desirable thing to 
do, if the weather is favorable, is to stretch out under the 
stars on a grassy bank near a river and, in the morning, to 
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cook a good breakfast with food brought along from Bel- 
grade. The alternate method is to go to a hotel which, in 
smaller towns, is almost inevitably a study in discomfort. 
In this case we chose a hotel, perhaps out of a lack of the 
camping spirit but also because only one of us had a sleep- 
ing bag and the other had merely a thick blanket which 
would have been inadequate protection on a chilly night. 

We found the hotel, which turned out to be the center 
of all night life in Novi Pazar. The “lobby” was a wide 
space on the stairs where the inevitable and inimitable 
Yugoslav “portir” examined our identity cards and from 
them gathered the facts which he needed to write in the 
register, with the execption of our fathers’ names and birth- 
places which we had to explain orally. The fact that my 
father happens to have been born in Council Bluffs, Towa, 
did not make the matter any simpler. 

Having registered, we appealed to the management for 
space and were offered two beds in a room for seven per- 
sons. We explained that we were traveling incognito and 
preferred something smaller and less pretentious. The 
best the management could do for us was a room for three, 
which we gladly accepted. This was quite a concession on 
the part of the hotel since a Yugoslav official, who had not 
yet made an appearance, had rented the entire room and 
might consider our presence an invasion of his privacy. 
We took our chances. 

Since there was no plumbing in the hotel we were given 
a pitcher of water and a basin in which to wash, which ar- 
rangement was adequate enough, but the problem of how 
to dispose of the dirty water apparently had never arisen 
since there was no means of disposing of it other than 
throwing it out of the window which we declined to do, 
being in strange territory and unsure of the reaction of the 
natives to such practices. 

Our room was quite bare, except for three beds, each 
with a large quilted “comforter” rolled up, a chair, and a 
bare light bulb which hung low from the ceiling and which 
provided just enough light to show us the dirty wallpaper 
and a variety of insect life resting on the walls. 

After washing we went down into the “dining room” 
which at the same time served as the local “pub” and com- 
munity center. Although we had hoped for anonymity in 
view of our dirty clothes and bearded faces we neverthe- 
less were the best dressed and best groomed men in the 
room and immediately became the object of stares and com- 
ment on the part of the others. Several of the persons in 
the room had no shoes and shuffled their bare feet in the 
thick layer of dirt which covered the floor. It was late 
and past the dinner hour (we assumed that the other 
customers constituted the “after dinner” crowd of Novi 
Pazar night life) but, true to traditional Yugoslav hos- 
pitality, the hotel managed to provide us with a meal in 
spite of the hour. There was no choice of food; what 
there was was served without comment. Before us were 
placed two platters of ancient lamb and some cold potatoes 
embedded in grease which had congealed and held the 
food captive in its firm grasp. We mentioned to the waiter 
in what we thought was a very pleasant and patient tone. 
that the food was quite cold and he nodded, agreeably, that 
it was indeed cold. We ate what we could. 

Although the hotel management pointed out that there 
was a concert of local music in progress which we might 
wish to hear, our fatigue sent us to bed after a short walk 
around the square in front of the hotel. An inspection of 
my bed revealed no insect life, but, taking no chances, | 
pushed the bedding aside and rolled up as “best I could in 
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my blanket, without undressing of course, since clothing 
is a good protection against insects which might attack. 
Our room-mate, whom we promptly dubbed “The Third 
Man,” came in fairly late, took off his cap but nothing 
else, put his briefcase on a chair, and went to bed, without 
having shown any surprise at seeing us. He slept, my com- 
panion slept, but I did not. 

At dawn we arose and went down to the dining room. 
Breakfast consisted of a local specialty, a sort of cheese 
folded into layers of heavily greased dough, eggs, and 
something we presumed was a coffee substitute. A hearty 
breakfast under our belts, we piled into our jeep, and drove 
off, saying farewell to Novi Pazar but not necessarily prom- 
ising to return some day. 

WiLuiaM H. FRIEDMAN 


BUENOS AIRES 


Of enormous value to this post, is the Embassy Wives’ 
Committee formed almost spontaneously just over a year 
ago to meet an ever-growing need for systematic coopera- 
tion in easing the mutual daily problems of Foreign Service 
personnel assigned here. The Committee has as its goal the 
elimination of as much strain as possible in the initial “ad- 
justment period” of new personnel, fostering a sense of 
unity among Embassy families, exchange of information on 
household management, health, protocol, education of chil- 
dren, and related items. 

A fine esprit de corps has been created among the wives 
and they have attempted to extend this to Embassy women 
employees and to other members of the staff. 

The Committee, at present thirty-five members, including 
wives of the American officers and employees of the Em- 
bassy and the offices of the Defense Department Attachés, 
meets the first Monday of every month. Members having 
homes large enough act as hostesses with one or two co- 
hostesses. After the business portion of the meeting, they 
provide teas which appear to have a competitive character in 
quality, variety, and sumptuousness. 

The work of the Committee is organized through officers 
and sub-committee chairmen on flowers, invitations to wom- 
en employees at the Embassy, hospitality, commissary, in- 
formation for newcomers, and ad-hoc groups to carry out 
projects such as the annual Christmas party for the children 
of Embassy employees and the benefit of the new hospital. 

The problem of “easing the initial adjustment period” is 
tackled as follows: Newcomers are met as they arrive, fur- 
nished with a pamphlet made up by the group, entitled 
“Welcome to Buenos Aires,” outlining what is considered 
necessary information concerning calling, medical facilities, 
shopping data, location of points of interest; giving names 
of reliable service establishments, clubs, English newspapers; 
and making an offer of loan of household equipment by 
various Committee members. A provisory list of doctors 
and dentists is made available with indication of those who 
speak English. This latter has proved a boon to mothers 
with small children. 

The twenty-seven page brochure in which the Department 
establishes the “standard of conduct” and explains the in- 
tricacies of protocol is offered to those who have not re- 
ceived it before leaving Washington. For those planning to 
live temporarily in apartment hotels, kits containing most- 
needed kitchen utensils and dishes are available. The Com- 
mittee member who meets the newly-arrived wife (who, 
incidentally, from that moment on, is automatically also a 
Committee member) usually acts as guide and source of 
information for the first puzzling hours. A bouquet of flow- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Putting ideas into action 


Cost-conscious truck operators who 
move materials and products know that 
International Trucks turn transport 
planning into a dependable, low-cost operation. 


Tough transport jobs need INTERNATIONALS! 
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Whether the trip is across punish- 
ing mountains or through scorching 
desert, it’s all the same to an Interna- 
tional Truck. Every model in the 
complete International line has extra 
stamina built into every part. That’s 
Heavy-Duty Engineering—for real 
savings in truck operation and main- 
tenance! 

No matter what size truck you use, 
International offers a model special- 
ized for the job, with the right valve- 
in-head engine*, frame and transmis- 


sion. There’s correct springing for 
load and road . . . a roomy cab with 
full visibility. 

From the smallest pickup to giant 
six-wheelers, each International 
stands for sound engineering and full 
truck value. Get the facts from your 
International Distributor. Interna- 
tional Harvester Export Company, 
180 N. Michigan Ave.,Chicagol1,U.S.A. 


*Diesel engines available in L-150 series 
(above) and larger. 


Builder of essential equipment for essential work 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


McCormick International Farm Tractors end Farm Equipment °* International Trucks 
International Industrial Power * International Harvester Refrigeration 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from page 42) 


ers is sent to the wife of the new staff member in the name 
of the Committee and one of the members is delegated to 
escort her to her first meeting. There has been a growing 
tendency to accompany the newcomer in making some of 
her initial calls. 

The next phase of the newcomer’s aid by the Committee 
comes about automatically through taking part in the dis- 
cussions during the meetings, receiving suggestions and 
help from wives who have met similar problems. Often 
houses. are located, maids found, hard-to-purchase items are 
tracked down in this way. There is usually someone who 
has an answer to any query. 


The major project undertaken last year was the Christmas 
party for the Children of all Embassy employees. On Sat- 
urday. December 17, 1949, about one hundred and fifty 
children, both Argentine and American, ranging from one- 
and-a-half to fourteen years, enjoyed a beautifully decorated 
fifteen-foot Christmas tree given by Mr. Griffis and home- 
made cookies and candies made by members of the Com- 


mittee. Highlights of the afternoon were a magician, Christ- 
mas caroling, and the sudden arrival of Santa Claus, laden 
with a gift for each child. 

With the inauguration of the project in benefit of the new 
hospital, the newly-arrived even finds a ready-made outlet 
for her excess zeal, if there is any left over after settling 
more vital problems! The new sanatorium is being built 
by the Little Company of Mary. Most “Embassy Children” 
who have made their debuts in Buenos Aires were born at 
the present hospital and many American employees of the 
Embassy go there for treatment. The women of the Com- 
mittee therefore felt a deep interest in the new project which 
will do much to aid patients of reduced means and conduct 
a school of nurses offering many scholarships. 

On October 25, a huge bake-sale, bazaar, and tea will be 
held at the American Embassy residence, co-sponsored by 
Ambassador Griffis and the Embassy Wives’ Committee. The 
plan is to obtain contributions of typical bake-goods items 
and bazaar-craft from all American women in Buenos Aires 
and sell them principally to Argentine women who have 
long shown a great curiosity and interest in American culi- 
nary ability. 

VirciniA PHILLIPS RICE 


Members of the Embassy Wives’ Committee and their 
guests photographed after the meeting on September 
11, 1950 at the home of Mrs. Joseph Walstrom. Left 
to right are: Miss Peyton, Mesdames McKnight, 
Hazen, Urruela, Fernandez, Yearns, Martin, Miss 
Miller, Mesdames Davis, Gamache, Mitchell, Mallory, 
Misses Stancik, Bell, Mesdames Montllor, de Monte- 
verde, G. Evans, Winship, W. Evans, Vallon, Wilkin- 
son, Franklin, Caldwell, Grady, Young, Noel, and Rice. 


WORLD WIDE 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
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Lubricants 


26 Broadway, 
New York 4, N.Y. 
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GUAYAQUIL 
‘ December 29, 1950 
The arrival of four United States Navy destroyers on 
June 390 released over 1000 enlisted men and 200 officers in 
Guayaquil. Part of the entertainment arranged for these 
naval reserve men was a baseball game on July 1, between 
two teams from the navy ships. This game was preceded 
by a parade of the players led by Consul General Francis 
H. Styles, and Commander Evan W. Yancey, Chief of the 
U. S. Naval Mission to Ecuador. After the Ecuadoran and 
U. S. National Anthems were played Consul General Styles 
threw the first ball. It was a great day for the baseball 
fans here in Guayaquil. The following day an Ecuadoran 
all-star team beat a U. S. Navy all-star team 6 to 0. Typical 
comment following this game was “When are the Yankees 
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Que Rico/ among the peoples of the Americas, the 


Chase National Dank today is in the van- 


STRIKES AS | UTS 


guard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 
promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


These two games here in July did a good job of associ- e 
ating the man in the street, who is athletically minded, 
with the United States. The game was broadcast over sev- 
eral of the local radio stations, with the Cuban Consul giv- 
ing the actual description of the play. All in all, it was most 


successful. Howarp E. SHETTERLY 


If your son is a student at, or accepted for admis- 
sion at, Dartmouth College, he is probably eligible for 
the S. Pinckney Tuck Scholarship. It provides up to 
$800 ennually to qualified sons of career officers in 
the US Foreign Service, or, in their absence, to worthy 
undergraduates interested in international affairs. In- 
quiries and applications must be filed with the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Scholarships and Loans, 214 
McNutt Hall, Hanover, New Hampshire, not later than 
May 15 preceding the opening of any college year. 


KARACHI yong. TAIPEH 
KONG 
CALCUTTA 


MANILA 


See your Travel Agent for complete information. 


PHILIPPINE AIR LINES 


SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - WASHINGTON, D.C. - HONOLULU 
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BRUSSELS—FREE LABOR CAPITAL 
OF THE WORLD 


The month began and ended with fairly normal activi- 
ties for an FSO wife and mother. On October 31, a Hal- 
lowe’en party for some 30 American children was given 
at the home of ECA Information Officer and Mrs. Henry 
McNulty. That evening we had a scavenger hunt for grown- 


ups shared by FSO and Mrs. Robert N. Anderson, arrivals 
in Brussels this summer; FSS and Mrs. Denzil Page, Treas- 
ury Representative and Mrs. Judd Polk, and ECA Labor 
Adviser and Mrs. Joseph Bryan. 

December first and second saw many FSO wives helping 


with the annual YWCA Benefit. The American Pavillion 


‘No iter way + Cunope 
Amevca 


New York - Cobh - Havre - Southampton 


Veteran travelers hardest to 
please are the greatest admirers 
of the America. Comparing her 


superb service and cuisine . . . her 
extra-spacious accommodations... 
the delightful entertainment and 
solid comfort she provides . . . 
they'll tell you that no ship is the 
America’s superior for luxury 
travel...nowhere a more spick-and- 
span, a more exciting ocean liner. 


On your next crossing choose 
the America. You'll agree—“No 


finer way to Europe! 


United States Lines 
One Broadway, New York 4 
912- 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Offices in principal cities throughout the world 


was manned by Mrs. Robert McCiintock, Mrs. C. B. Wood, 
Mrs. W. P. O’Neil, Mrs. Henry McNulty, Miss Mildred 
Murphy and your correspondent. 

But in between, although my calendar for November 
showed five holidays, we were busier than ever with a 
flood of interesting and important people, mostly attending 
one of several conferences. 

The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(hereafter the ICFTU) has its permanent headquarters in 
Brussels. From the 30th of October to the Ist of November 
were the meetings of its European Educational Conference. 

European Regional Conference of the ICFTU was held 
the Ist, 2nd and 3rd of November. Both meetings required 


Seated: Belgian Minister of Labor, Mr. van den Daele; Ambassador 
Murphy, Mr. L. E. Troclet, Chairman of the Gove-nng Body of the 
ILO and former Minister of Labor of Belgium. 

Standing, I. to r. George P. Delaney, AFL International Representative 
and U.S. Worker Delegate; Arnold L. Zempcl, U.S. Government Dele- 
gate; Charles Shaw, U.S. Employer Delegate; Joseph Bryan, Chief of 
Labor Division ECA, Brussels; L. Wendell Hayes, Technical Adviser to 
U.S. Government, Delegate; Eric Kocher, Labor Attache, Embassy 
B-usse!s; Jeff Rens, Assistant Director General of ILO; Louis Cornil, 
Secretary of Federation of Belgian Industries; Jules Lecocq, Secretary 
of Employer Group of Governing Body; J. Fafchamps, Member of the 
Cabinet of Belgian Minister of Labor; Edward B. Persons, Adviser to 
U.S. Government, Delegate; Michel Wallin, Adviser to Belgian Govern- 
ment, Delegate; Robert M. Barnett, Labor Officer U.S. Conszlate, 
Geneva. 


reports to the Department. Taking advantage of the over- 
lap, on November | the Labor At‘achés of the U. S., Britain, 
and Holland, together with the ECA Labor Advisor, gave 
a reception at the USIS Library for all the conferees. 

On the 6th, Charles Meyers, Professor of Industrial Re- 
lations at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, came 
through on his return to Washington from Sweden, where 
he had been studying and lecturing on industrial relations. 
A third ICFTU meeting, this time of the Executive Board, 
was held November 9-11. 

The 12th saw first arrivals for committee meetings of the 
International Labor Organization, holding the 113th ses- 
sion of its Governing Body in Brussels. The delegates had 
a chance to see for themselves the split between the two 
labor federations in Belgium when they were invited to 
‘separate cocktail: parties by the Socialist and Catholic 
Unions. That is not to mention cocktails given by the Em- 
ployers Organization, the Belgian Government, and the ILO 
itself. Not to be outdone the U. S. Delegation also gave a 
reception for the members of the Governing Body. 

In addition to shopping and sightseeing trips with dele- 
gates and wives, there were, of course, several d‘nners 
chez nous to keep me busy. In fact one day we had both 
lunch and dinner at our house—much to the cook’s horror. 

Thanksgiving week was complicated with my _ being 
hostess to the Women’s Club at tea, as well as several com- 
mittee meetings to get the Christmas party going, and to 
schedule procedure for making final award of our Scholar- 
ship. Eric had lunches and receptions to attend every day 
in addition to the ILO sessions. 

Then of course Thanksgiving itself. No holiday because 
the meetings went right on, but we managed to give the 
entire American Delegation a fair share of turkey with 
stuffing in the traditional manner. (I guess I can now let 
the cat out of the bag to say we managed to extend our 
own table, seating six, to seat 17 very nicely by adding our 
ping-pong table! ) 

Friday the ILO had an all day trip to Liege, starting at 
8:40 and filled to the minute with factory visits, lunch, 
addresses, receptions, and dinner, until midnight! Satur- 
day was the last full session of the ILO, and Sunday Eric 


(Continued on page 48) 
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You choose 


your pleasure 


... Wherever you find 
these fine old whiskeys 


A little more patience . . . a little more 
skill, and full devotion to a tradition of 


quality makes possible whiskeys like these. 


With an eye to your individual likes, 
select the brand which promises you most 
pleasure—then discover in each warming 


taste the fulfillment of your desire. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


EXPORT DIVISION 
120 Broadway, New York, W. Y. 
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Export Department Chicago 7, U.S. A. 
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WHEREVER YOU ARE STATIONED 


No matter where you are located, Wards 
Catalog brings a huge American department 
store to your fingertips. Choose from a vast 
assortment of quality merchandise, over 
100,000 items at money-saving prices. Every 
item is guaranteed to be as pictured and 
described. 


Shop with confidence and ease, through your 
nearest mail box. For over 60 years Foreign 
Service personnel have depended upon 
Wards experienced staff to handle every 
shipping detail. Shipment is prompt, usually 
within 48 hours on Parcel Post orders. 


You can shop from Ward Catalogs on display 
at American Embassies, Legations, Consu- 
lates throughout the world. You will receive 
your personal copy each season if you order 
regularly. Try it—you’'ll like shopping the 
Ward Catalog way. For fastest delivery, send 
your orders by Air Mail. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from page 46) 


was Duty Officer at the Embassy, which at least gave him 
a chance to sort out the material accumulated on his desk. 
And now we are having a chance to sort out the im- 
pressions of all the people and papers, dinners and dis- 
cussions, reports and resolutions which have passed through 
Brussels this month. 
Mrs. Eric KocHER 


Don’t forget our short story contest announced in last 
month’s JoURNAL. It is open to all members of the Asso- 
ciation and their families and closes with a postmark of 
June 30, 1951. Stories must be no more than 3,009 words 
and must have a Foreign Service background. Prizes are 
$75, $50 and $25 bonds. 


Count ten, dear Reader, before you grumble that the 
Journal's News from the Field is always out of date. 

The mechanics of getting material into print require 
a three to six weeks lag once your story arrives, to 
which we must regretfully add the transit time in- 
volved in delivery of your story to us and our Jour- 
nal to you via sea pouch. For the rest, we must de- 
pend on you. While all stories are most gratefully 
received, they are doubly welcome if they are timely. 


Diplomacy in our world is like a housewife’s job; it is 
never finished. It is a process of life—of growth—and we 
must be prepared to work away, seeking improvements and 
adjustments where we can. 


DEAN ACHESON 


American trained Saudi 
Arab machine tool 
operator. 
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NEWS FROM THE DEPARTMENT 

(Continued from page 25) 
ByincTon Sr. Highlights of the luncheon were speeches by 
Director General RicHarp P. Butrick and the Association’s 
Chairmen of the Executive Committee Hervé J. L’HeuReEux 
and the presentation to Mr. Havens of several lovely pieces 
of Gorham’s sterling silver—a bowl, a tray, and a pair of 
three-pronged candelabra—along with two hand-too!ed Mo- 
rocco-bound books, one containing the letters received in 
connection with this all-Service gift, the other conta’ning the 
signatures of all those who had a:tended Mr. Haven’s retire- 
ment ceremony. 

Last month’s Foreign Service Wives luncheon at Ft. Me- 
Nair was highly successful. Preparations were handled by 
Chairman Mrs. Dursrow, Ass‘stant Chairman 
Mrs. G. Lewis Jones, Secretary Mrs. G. FREDERICK REIN- 
HARDT, and Treasurer Mrs. L. Hises. Assisting 
at the luncheon itself were MEspAMEs HoMER ByINcTON, JRr., 
Ware ApAamMs, JOHN EMMERSON, AVERY PETERSON, CLAI- 
BORNE PELL, J. GRAHAM PARSONS, GARRETT ACKERSON, and 
KENNETH KRENTZ. 

Our Advertisers 


With 1951 the Journal welcomes several new advertisers. 
On page 39 the STUDEBAKER CORPORATION, Export Div1- 
SION, shows you the 1951 Studebaker, whose world premiere, 
incidentally, was held in Paris. The INTERNATIONAL GEN- 
ERAL ELectric Company, INc., after a year’s absence, re- 
appears on the Journal’s pages with this issue (see p. 51). 
In the February issue we will bring you another Journal 
first, MERRILL, LyNcH, Pierce, FENNER AND BEANE, stock 
brokers. Merrill Lynch, we hear, is one of the stops on 
the New York tour for the Inter-Agency trainees. In addi- 
tion, they see the Customs House, Ellis Island, New York’s 
Free Trade Zone, the Commodity Exchange, and of course, 
the New York office of the Commerce Department. 


tion 


OFFICERS AND PERMANENT AMERICAN 
EMPLOYEES OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
(EXCEPT Reserve Officers) 


Are you enjoying adequate protection? Have you 
made satisfactory provision for your family? A large 
proportion of your colleagues are deriving real secur- 
ity at very low cost through their participation in the 
plan of grcup life insurance and_hospital-surgical 
coverage for dependents provided by the American 
Foreign Service Protective Association. Members of 
the Association also have the advantage of from 
$1,500 to $3,000 free insurance (depending upon their 
class) as well as Accidental Death and Dismember- 
ment Insurance in the amount of their basic group 
insurance. For example, if a Member holding $13,000 
insurance ($10,000 basic group insurance plus $3,000 
free insurance) should suffer a fatal accident the 
beneficiary would receive the $13,000 insurance plus 
$10,000 under the Accidental Death and Dismember- 
ment insurance, making a total of $23,000. 


Further details are embodied in a pamphlet dated 
July 1950, which should be on file in all Foreign 
Service establishments. 


Application forms will be found at the back of the 
pamphlet or may be obtained by writing direct to the 
Association. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
Care the Department of State 
Washington 25, D. C. 


January, 1951 


BARR SERVICE 


Thirty-Five Years of Continuous Service to 
Exporters and Importers 


International 


SHIPPING AGENTS 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS j 


FREIGHT AND CUSTOM HOUSE 
BROKERS 


INSURANCE 


BARR SHIPPING COMPANY 


is able to help its clients achieve that most 
important factor in international trade— 
mutual understanding and confidence be- 
tween seller and buyer. 


For thirty-four years BARR SHIPPING 
COMPANY has dealt with exporters and 
importers in a score of foreign countries, 
and experience is a good teacher. 


In the export business, perhaps more than. 
in any other, it is fundamentally true that: 


GOODWILL is an asset 
Whose Market Value Never Fluctuates 


On request, we will mail you a copy of a booklet 
containing American Foreign Trade Definitions 


and other export data. 


BARR SHIPPING | 
COMPANY | 


HARRY K. BARR, President 


25 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CABLE: — All Codes — BARRSHIPCO 


FREIGHT FORWARDER 
F.M.B. REG. No. 433 
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Fist itn World Wide Banking 


52 Overseas Branches 


ARGENTINA 


Bueuos Aires 


502 Bartolomé Mitre 


lores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 


Rio de Janeiro 

Porto Alegre 

Recife 
(Pernambuco) 

Santos 

Sao Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 


Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 

CHINA 
Shanghai 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 


Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 
Havana 
402 Presidente Zayas 
Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 
La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
atanzas 
Santiago 
ENGLAND 
London 
117 Old Broad St. 
est End 
11 Waterloo Pl. 
FRANCE 
Paris 
(International Bank- 
ing Corporation) 


HONG KONG 
Hong Kong 

INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 

JAPAN 
Tokyo 


ka 


Yokohama 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
54 Avenida 


Isabel la Catélice 


Republica 
PERU 
Lima 
PHILIPPINES 
Manila 
Juan Luna 
Port Area 
Cebu 
Clark Field 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
once 
REP. OF 
PANAMA 
Panama 
SINGAPORE 
Singapore 
URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


67 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREATER NEW YORK 


When traveling carry NCB Travelers Checks 


or Letters of Credit. They safeguard your 


funds against the hazards of loss or theft. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


AN AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC TRADITION 
(Continued from page 35) 


Personal vanity is considered “the most common and 
most dangerous of all faults of the diplomatist.” The fact 
that many career diplomatists are appointed to and serve for 
long periods in small posts makes them, in the words of 
Nicolson, “apt to pass by slow gradations from ordinary 
human vanity to an inordinate sense of their own impor- 
tance.” Ano her quality cited by both Cambon and Nicol- 
son is patience—foregoing all personal animosities, enthusi- 
asms, prejudices and pred.lections and remaining always 
good tempered and under self-control. Americzn impulsive- 
ness and desire for quick solu ions, until res'rained by a 
mature awareness of human behavior and the complexity 
of present-day problems, prove disadvantageous in d_plo- 
matic negotia‘ions. Similarly, many Amer:cans ere inchned 
to indulge in aggressive familiarity in the belief that they 
are behaving na.urally when, in the eyes of forzigners, they 
are only being indiscreet. Americans, who are sometimes 
charged wiih a lack of subtlety by foreign otservers, can 
profit by the observation of Choiseul: “Real subtlety con- 
sists in telling the truth, sometimes forcefully but always 
gracefully.” 


Born 1786, for fifty years 
one of Britain's leading 
diplomatists, Canning was 
active in forestalling Rus- 
sia's mid-I9:h century at- 
tempts to seize Constan- 
tinople where he served 
for many years as British 
Ambassador. He died at 
the age of 94. 


LORD STRATFORD CANNING 

A distinctive American diplomacy and diplomatic tradi- 
tion are already in process of creation. Because the most 
effective diplomacy is not achieved in the limelight, the 
excellence of many of our recent diplomatic efforts must re- 
main hidden. 

Significant improvements have been made in recent years 
in the administration and morale of the Foreign Service. It 
must now be asked in what ways the quality of American 
diplomacy and the effectiveness of our diplomatists in exe- 
cuting American policy can also be improved. Animating, 
guiding and inspiring our representatives abroad, infusing 
them with a common purpose and determination, a genuine 
American diplomatic tradition could contribute measurably 
to the success of these efforts. 
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Wouldnt you rather 
drink Four Roses? 


Most countries have been aided in the 
development of electric power by the 
General Electric Company. Some 
200,000 G-E products have been cre- 
ated so that industries and homes might 
enjoy improved standards. The chain of 
benefits extends to everyone. A nation 
installs General Electric apparatus to 
convert water power and other natural 
resources into current. Typical ex- 
amples of benefits then available are 
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electric locomotives which transport 
people and goods speedily, efficiently— 
and appliances such as electric clocks, 
vacuum cleaners, radios, lamps, kitchen 
appliances which mean new ease and 
convenience in the home. However you 
use electricity, you can place your 


confidence in the leader. A-50-1 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


U.S.A. 
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THROUGHOUT THE WORLD... 
IN INDUSTRY AND HOME 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
ComPANY 


Every Modern Facility for the Safe Handling 
and Care of Household Treasures 


Private Rooms for Furniture 
Certified Cold Storage Vaults for Furs 
Rug Cleaning and Storage 
Porto-!ockers and Chests for Woolens 
Vaults for Silverware 


Piano and Art Sections 
Fumigation Chambers 

Home Inspection and Insurance Service 
Packing and Forwarding 


Naticn-wide Long Distance Moving 
(Allied Van Lines) 

Lift Vans for Foreign Shipments 
(Bowling Green) 


Motor Vans for Local Moving 


1701 Florida Ave. ADams 5600 


Washington 9, D. C. 
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Twenty-Five Years 
lames 


January 1, 1926! Let us see what some of the now-old- 
timers were doing on that day. Hugh Wilson, Ralph 
Totten, Mat Hanna, Homer Byington and Sam Lee, 
all members of the Board of Review, were anticipating their 
first meeting on January 11. 

Inspecting consulates were: Bob Frazer at Saigon, Tom 
Wilson at Tehran, Louis Dreyfus at Malaga and the 
writer at Sydney, Nova Scotia. 

Ed Maney, Frank Gowan and Thomas Maleady were 
relaxing after the oral examination on December 8. 1925. 

“On the move” were Diplomatic Secretary John C. 
White, and Consuls James J. Murphy, J. J. Muccio and 
W. C. Burdett. 


Naval Officers as Diplomats 

When world communications were primitive our naval 
officers, scattered as they were on many seas, often under- 
took on their own initiative the most complicated and deli- 
cate diplomatic negotiations. Commodore John Rodgers 
gave valuable counsel to our commissioner in his 1805 treaty 
negotiations with the Bashaw of Tripoli who had captured 
the old frigate, “Philadelphia,” and its officers and crew. 
John Paul Jones in 1777 began his relations and negotia- 
tions with foreign governments in close cooperation with 
our first and foremost diplomat, Benjamin Franklin. In 
1826 Captain Gatesby Jones negotiated a treaty with the 
Hawaiian Government on his own initiative and without 
special instructions. To naval officers we owe the initial 
steps which led to our original treaty relations with Cuba. 
Santo Domingo, Mexico, Haiti, Borneo, Samoa, Paraguay, 
Korea and China. Perhaps the greatest success of all was 
the opening of Japan by Commodore Matthew Galbraith 
Perry. The highest credit was everywhere given to Perry 
for the diplomatic genius he had exercised. (Excerpts from 
address by Under Secretary Grew to members of Navy 
League, December 1925) 

e 

A son, Stanley, junior, was born at Washington on No- 
vember 23, 1925 to Vice-Consul and Mrs. Stanley Wood- 
ward. 


Good News from Amoy: The idea that tiger hunting is 
expensive is buncombe. The sport is less expensive than 
fishing — you don’t need boats. Nor do you need e!ephants. 
Best of all, if you are out of luck and don’t bag a tiger you 
can buy a good skin for less than $50 gold. ‘Let your con- 
science be your guide. (From an article on tiger hunting 


by Consul Leroy Webber. ) 


Sporting Items: If you have a yen to “bean” a llama — 
and who hasn’t — ask for La Paz! Consul Stewart MeMil- 
lin once had that rare experience while playing on the La 
Paz golf course. Aside from a passing vertigo, the llama 
suffered no ill effects — but it did spit. 


A would-be angler hooked a very small trout. He reeled 
in his line and rammed the fish against the tip of the rod. 
“What do I do now?” he asked. “Climb up the rod and 
stab it,” replied his companion. (From the JouRNAL) 
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MR. GADSDEN’S PURCHASE 
(Continued from page 26) 


tional honor to ask another nation to protect the Mexican 
border against Indians. Article XI was abrogated. 

On the question of the rights of American promoters on 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, it was Gadsden who conceded. 
Knowing that the Washington administration was extremely 
loath to lend national support to the ends of private corpor- 
ations, he agreed that the American government would 
itself assume the claims of those who had held a claim to 
rights on the Isthmus. The agreement for Santa Anna was 
finally concluded in Mexico City December 30, 1853. 

When the Treaty came before the Senate in Washington, 
there was bitter opposition. In order to gain support from 
“free-soilers,” the amount of territory to be acquired was 
cut down considerably. The price to be paid was lowered 
to $10,000,000. To gain another vote or two, a gesture of 
support towards one of the commercial interests involved in 
Tehuantepec was included. By jockeying and maneuvering, 
Gadsden’s Treaty finally passed the Senate and was pub- 
lished by President Pierce June 30, 1854. In Mexico, Santa 
Anna pronounced the effectiveness of the Treaty of Mesilla 
July 20, 1854. 


(For the Question turn back to page 30) 
THe ANswer: American Consulate General, Barcelona. 
Spain. 
EXPLANATION: Barcelona is bigger than Madrid, Spain’s 
capital. Its consular district includes the Republic of An- 


dorra as well as the Spanish enclave of Llivia, which is en- 
tirely surrounded by France. 


Contributed by RoBert E. Witson, 
American Consul, Seville, Spain. 
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THE HAGUE CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 16) 


tion and promotion of personnel serving abroad under 
different agencies. This requires sufficient flexibility in re- 
cruitment, classification, promotion and salary standards to 
meet any situation without detriment to the efficiency and 
morals of any group. 

The Division of Foreign Buildings Operations must be 
prepared to meet “big business” needs. Authority should be 
decentralized, FBO Regional Offices and activities should 
be augmented, and granted authority to make decisions and 
funds to implement them without awaiting detailed approval 
from Washington. Allotments to Missions for maintenance 
of buildings should be realistic and sufficient to permit the 
up-keep of buildings throughout the year, eliminating the 
necessity of resorting to “emergency” requests by the field 
for funds which, if not forthcoming promptly, cause un- 
necessary additional expense, embarrassment or recourse to 
funds allotted for other purposes. 

Decentralization of responsibility for certain phases of 
organization and management of field offices from the De- 
partment to the Missions should be effected gradually, so 
that the Chief of Mission and his Deputy may properly co- 
ordinate and supervise the work of the Mission and its con- 
stituent posts. 

Regionalization should perform a service function as 
an extension of the Department’s activities in the field; and 
not constitute an additional level of administration and con- 
trol between the Missions and the Department. 

A more accurate and meaningful budget could be pre- 
pared by the development of techniques which would per- 
mit the field to examine its needs in the light of the total 
needs of the Department. The budget should be a means for 
self-analysis. 

The discussion on security was, for the most part, off the 
record, but the Administrative officers were made conscious 
of the critical need for taking every precaution against pene- 
tration of our security. 

The Conference closed with the adoption of a number 
of resolutions expressing the appreciation for the hospitality 
extended by Ambassador and Mrs. Chapin, as well as other 
members of the staff and their wives. A special vote of 
thanks was given to Tom Linthicum, the efficient and cheer- 
ful Embassy Administrative Officer, for the excellent facili- 
ties he had arranged. . 

The Conference is considered to have been a complete 
success. Its objective was obtained and its recommenda- 
tions are being studied at high levels in the Department. 
There is little question that the Conference will be repeated 
annually and that other regional bureaus will give considera- 
tion to holding similar conferences. 
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BIRTHS 


BISHOP. A daughter, Cecelia Marie, was born on No- 
vember 2, 1950 to FSO and Mrs. Max W. Bishop in Colom- 
bia Hospital in Washington. Mr. Bishop is Special Assist- 
ant to Mr. Jessup, Ambassador-at-Large. 

CLARK. A son, Paul Jesson, was born on July 21, 
1950 to FSO and Mrs. Harlan B. Clark in Washington, 
where Mr. Clark is assigned as Officer in Charge of Near 
East Affairs in the Department. 

DUFFIELD. A daughter, Judith Ann, was born on No- 
vember 9, 1950 to FSO and Mrs. Thomas J. Duffield in 
Saigon, Vietnam. Mr. Duffield is Second Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Saigon. 

FORD. A daughter, Maryka Barbara, was born on De- 
cember 20, 1950 to Vice Consul and Mrs. William J. Ford 
at Rotterdam, Holland. 

McGHEE. A daughter, Cecelia Goodrich, was born on 
December 19, 1950 to Mr. and Mrs. George C. McGhee in 
Columbia Hospital, Washington. Mr. McGhee is Assistant 
Secretary of Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs 
in the Department. 


IN MEMORIAM 
HUGHES. Virginia Ann Hughes died on June 6, 1950 
in Helsinki, Finland, where she had been serving as clerk 
and stenographer. 
LARSON. FSS Virgil E. Larson died in service on De- 
cember 13, 1949. He had been serving as Administrative 
Assistant in Stuttgart, Germany with HICOG. 


MARRIAGES 
BARBER-THOMPSON. Miss Eleanor Thompson and 
FSO John Howland Barber were married on October 4, 
1950 in Managua, Nicaragua, where Mr. Barber is Assistant 
Political Reporting Officer. 
COOK-BREJ. FSS Sophy Brej of the Embassy staff was 


married to Sgt. Roy O. Cook, USMC, on August 12, 1950, 
in Warsaw, Poland. 

WALZ-DREW. Miss Deirdre Drew and Captain George 
S. Walz, USMC, were married on September 1, 1950, in 
Amman, Jordan. Miss Drew is the daughter of the Honor- 
able Gerald A. Drew, American Minister to Jordan. 

WAMBOLD-KAJAR. Miss Guity Kajar, daughter of the 
last Crown Prince of the Kajar Dynasty, of Persia, and 
Major William Wambold, U. S. Air Attaché, were married 
on November 11, 1950, in Tehran, Iran. 

WILL-RICHARDSON. Miss Annie Laurie Richardson 
and Raymond B. Will were married on December 23, 1950, 
in Wagener, South Carolina. Mr. Will is assigned to FP 
in the Department. 


FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES 
(Continued from page 11) 


NAME POST FROM 


POST TO TITLE 

Clarke Helenann Seoul Djakarta FSs 

Collier James D. Department Seoul FSs 

Combolos Theodora Ankara Caracas FSS 

Courtenaye Richard H. Mexico Quito Econ. Off-3rd Sec- 
vc 

Cuningham Harold W. Department Seoul FSS 

Cunningham, H. Francis Saigon Frankfort Fso 

Cunningham, William J. Paris Seoul Fss 

Dacy, Patricia D. Reynosa Tijuana Admin. Asst. 

Daymont, Henry P. Paris Manila Courier 

Deakyne, Harry Hartup Cairo Vienna Reg. Sec. Off-Att. 

DeLoach, Hight Department Paris Courier 

Dempsey, Joseph J. Panama Lima Info-Off, Asst. 
Att. 

DePrado, Lola M. Frankfort Paris FSS 

Dervis, Genya M. Tokyo Stockholm FSS 

Dix, Jefferson, Jr. Seoul Vienna Budg. & Fisc. Off. 

Doddridge, Winifred Seoul Djakarta FSS 

Dohrenwend, Albert Department Frankfort FSss 

Donnell, Mary E. Karachi Tokyo FSS 

Donovan, Kathleen M. Tel Aviv Department FSS 

Douglas, Katherine S. Department Frankfort Fss 

Doxbury, Clifford S. Department Paris FSS 

Dwyer, William E. Athens Cairo Admin. Asst. 


(Continued on next page) 
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NAME 


Eackloff, Sophie 
Egger, Katherine A. 
England, Frank 


English, Clifton P. 


Fenstermacher, Edward B. 


Garrison, James L. 
Garrison, Joseph H. 
Glazer, Sevmour H. 


Gorrell, Juan L. 


Grand, Stanley E. 
Griffith, Florence Jean 
Guidrey, Katherine 


Heape, Chester M. 
Hill, Patricia L. 
Himmel, Lyle C. 


Hooser, Thomas 
Houser, Frederick R. 
Huryv, Marie C. 


Jacobsen, Karen D. 
Johnson, Marie E. 


Johnston, Doris J. 
Jones, William C., III 
Josselyn, Marjorie 


Kane, Dorothy M. 
Knutzen, Gladys M. 
Koski, Joseph S. Jr. 
Krohne, Robert S. 
LaPlante, Joseph R. 
LaPlante, Robert J. 
Leader, George EF. 
Lindstrom, Ida_ Irene 
Little, Joy C. 
Lorimer, Jovce W. 
Luddy, Sydney R. B. 
Lundgren, Maynard B. 
Lynch, Edward C. Jr. 


McAleavy, Grace J. 
McClelland, Walter M. 
McCoy, John 
McDonald, George 


McSwain, Marjorie 
MacDonell, Sara M. 


Macon, Robert J. 
Mallory, George W. 
Marlow, Rosemarvee 
Martindale, Robert C. 
Mason, Marvin D. 
Maxin, John A. 
Miller, David 
Miller, Paul M. 
Mills, Lucv B. 
Modesti, Gordon E. 
Mortensen, Emma 


Mougin, Julia M. 
Munt, Vivane D. 


Nussbaum, Betty 


O’Grady, James M. 
Olsen, Lillian N. 
Olson, Lynn H. 


Ordway, John 


Palm, Dorothy 
Pambrun, Pierre E. 
Peake, John H. Cameron 
Phelan, George R. Jr. 


Pickerel, Naomi R. 
Popenoe, Nancy 
Purnell, Sarah B. 


Quade, George L. 


Ramshaw, Wilbur F. 
Rea, Margaret FE. 
Rees, John EF. 
Reiche, Elsa A. 
Reilly, Donald F. 
Roach, Dorothy H. 
Rogers, William G. 
Ruihlevy, Glenn R. 
Rutherford, Isabel 


Schraud, Myron H. 
Schuck, Robert G. 
Sebastian, Charles B. 
Seltzer, Leo F. 
Sheridan, Phillip H. 
Sisson, George S. 
Standish, Myles III 
Stephens, Mary M. 
Stewart, Jack 

Stiff, Dorothy R. 
Stimpson, Julia H. 
Stoppani, Charles F. 
Straight, John H. 
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POST FROM 


Palermo 
Munich 
Seoul 


Basra 


Paris 


Belgrade 
Department 
Saigon 


Department 


Lima 
Department 
Munich 


Paris 
Department 
Tehran 


Department 
Department 
Guatemala 


Department 
Milan 


Department 
Munich 
Hong Kong 


London 
Department 
Rome 
Baghdad 
Haifa 
Department 
Bangkok 
Oslo 

Seoul 

Rome 
Department 
Stuttgart 
Jerusalem 


Paris 
London 
Rome 
Istanbul 


London 
Rabat 


Department 
Hong Kong 
Department 
Cairo 
Departmentit 
Department 
Department 
Belfast 
Asuncion 
Department 
Copenhagen 


The Hague 
Manila 


Oslo 


Bremen 
London 


Algiers 
Tehran 


Department 
Department 
Ciudad Trujillo 
London 

Trieste 

Geneva 

Paris 


Vienna 


Svdnev 


Munich 
Depattment 
Munich 
Department 
Seoul 
Caracas 
Department 
Seoul 
Monterrey 
Berlin 
London 
Port of Spain 
Department 


Department 
Guaymas 
Department 
Maracaibo 
Rome 
Tijuana 
Zurich 
Paris 


POST TO 


Vienna 
Sydney 
Vienna 


Vienna 


Manila 


Ottawa 
Paris 
Manila 


Paris 


Tehran 
Vienna 
Rio de Janeiro 


Department 
London 
Caracas 


Rome 
Paris 
San Jose 


Vienna 
London 


Athens 
Monterrey 
Vienna 


Geneva 
Rio de Janeiro 
Kabul 
Paris 
Bogota 
Paris 
Noumea 
Manila 
Paris 
Stockholm 
London 
Liverpool 
Basra 


Vienna 
Liverpool 
Frankfort 
Tehran 


Vienna 
Dakar 


Tel Aviv 
Department 
Ottawa 
Department 
S: aigon 
Frankfort 
Kabul 
Hong Kong 
San Jose 
Isfahan 
Milan 


Vienna 
Rome 


Vienna 


Basel 
Department 
Bangkok 


Isfahan 


Frankfort 
Frankfort 
Oslo 
Curacao 
Department 
London 
Manila 


Stockholm 


Reykjavik 
Guayaquil 
Manila 
Bern 
Taipei 
Djakarta 
Quito 
Paris 
Vienna 


Stuttgart 
Lima 
Copenhagen 
Canberra 
Saigon 
Paris 

Cairo 
Frankfort 


Guatemala City 


Vienna 
Munich 
Edinburgh 
Department 


rITLE 


FSS 

FSss 

Prop. Cont. 
Superv. 

Pol. Off 2nd. 
Sec-Con, 


Courier 


Off-3rd_ Sec- 
Cc 


Fcon Off-Labor 
Asst Att 
Info Off-Att 
FSS 
Fss 


Courier 
Admin. 
Att 
FSS 
FSS 
FSS 


Off-Asst. 


FSS 

Mail & Rec. 
Superv. 

FSS 

Admin Off-VC 

FSs 


Pers. Techn. 


Admin. Asst. 
Visa Off-VC 
Foon. Off 


FSs 

Cons. Off VC 

FSS 

Reg. Exhib. Off- 
Att. 

Fss 

Cons. Off VC 


FSS 
Fss 
Fss 
FSO 
FSs 
Fss 
Radio Oper. 
VC Feon. Off 
FSs 
FSs 
Mail & Rec. 
Superv. 
Fss 
FSS 


Fss 


VC-Cons. Off 
FSs 

Feon. Off-Asst. 
Att. 

Prin. Off-Cons. 


FSS 
FSS 
VC Cons. Off 
vc- Cons. Off 


CONS. 
FSS 
Commun. 
FSS 
Radio Oper. 
Courier 

Pol Off-VC 
FSS 

FSS 

FSS 

Admin. Asst. 
Cons Off-VC 
Courier 


Off-Cons. 


Superv. 


NAME POST FROM POST TO TITLE 
Strickland, Bessie L. Hong Kong Department Fss 

Tartter, Jean R. Salzburg Edinburgh Cons. Off-VC 
Tenney, E. Paul Beirut Baghdad Couns. of Emb 
Timm. Eric W. Stockholm Department FSS 

Treacy, Estelle Department Vienna FSS 

Troeller, Norma D. Department Frankfort FSS 
Underdahl, Elsa Department Brussels FSs 

Verest, Charles F. Stockholm Hong Kong FSS 

Vowels, Marianne P. Bern Paris FSs 

Wakefield, Alan A, Bonn Paris FSS 

Waller, John H. Meshed Tehran Fss 

Webb, Dorothy H. Caracas Ankara FSS 

Weeks, Wilbur F. Frankfort Salzburg Cons, Asst. VC 
Wiley, Vernon B. Paris Ankara Fss 

Woodbury Wendell W. = Tokvo Yokohama Cons. Off-VC 
Yaciw, Charles W. Tehran ‘ Manila Fss 


AMENDMENTS TO PREVIOUSLY REPORTED 
CHANGES 


NAME ASSIGNMENT NEW 
CANCELLED ASSIGN MENT TITLE 

Cassis, Henry J. Pretoria Johannesburg Radio Oper. 

Clausing, Fred Department Tehran FSs 

Durkin, Mary Lucille Alexandria Cairo 

Farrer-Baynes, Wiltiam Antwerp Jerusalem Fss 

G. 

Fisher, Dorsey G. Department Madrid PAO Ist. Sec- 
Consul 

Lawson, Stanley R. Caracas Tehran Attache-Admin. 
Officer 

Lovell, Ruth A. Rio de Janeiro Manila Personnel Officer 

Manheim. Louis S. Department Vienna Commun. Superv. 

Mott, Gordon K. Noumea Bangkok FSS 

Nield, Marjorie A. Stockholm Department FSss 

Pierce, Edward R. Cairo Department FSs 

Stetson, Dorothy R. Saigon Taipei Fss 

Wade, Wilma O. San Salvador Guatemala FSss 

Walker, Joseph F. Santiago Ciudad Juarez Consular Officer- 
Consul 

Wellman, Robert N. London Belfast Visa Officer-Vice 
Consul 

Wentworth. Chester Quebec Tehran Supervisor of Con- 
struction 
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